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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,- 


Let me express my thanks to you for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to preside for a second time over your 
Provincial Education Conference. It was my privilege to have 
attended the Conference held nearly a couple of decades ago at 
Ambasamudram. 1 had also the privilege of presiding over the 
All-India Educational Conference held at Travancore and since 
then I have had many opportunities of contacting members of 
the teaching profession and officers of your association. It is 
on account of this factor that I ventured to accept your kind 
invitation on this occasion. 


The problems of education in our country today are so many 
and varied. They are so vast in their scope and so complicated 
in their many-sided nature, that it is perhaps not surprising that 
today one finds many, anxious and eager to throw out solutions 
and remedies of a nature. which may not always be sound or 
practical. Compared with the situation that existed half a cen- 
tury ago, whether in this country or in any other country of 
the world, one has to realise that today education is a problem 
facing the masses of the country. No longer is it possible to 
think of it as the privilege of the few. It necessarily follows 
that a problem of this nature requires a different solution to 
the one that may have been thought of at an earlier, period when 
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it was just a question of training a few. It has also to be realized 
that this very problem of mass education implies the training 
in the field of higher education of an appreciable number whose 
duty it would be to make it possible to spread education among 
the masses. The intimate connection, therefore, between what 
may be called secondary education or the education of the masses 
with the problems of higher education cannot be ignored.,. 


It is now accepted generally that every citizen is entitled 
to education up to a certain age period and that such education 
should enable him to reach a standard which will fit him ulti- 
mately to play his role as a citizens in case he has the necessary 
aptitude and the wherewithal for higher education he should 
be in a position to pursue such a course. But the problem does 
not end here. Education is not only to benefit individuals, but 
what is far more important to remember, it should serve the 
needs of ,the country ; if these factors are taken into considera- 
tion, it will be obvious that education must be so diversified that 
it will not only suit the aptitude and tastes of the masses, but 
should also serve the needs of the country concerned, giving to 
the country those diversified talents that will be conducive to 
its economic, scientific, technical and cultural progress. Thus, it 
follows in any scheme of education, these different needs must 
be borne in mind. It has now been recognised that the ultimate 
aim, should be to afford facilities to the children of the state to 
be trained to an age period where they could be so educated as 
to enable them to pursue further training in diverse fields suited 
to them. Our Constitution has fixed this age at 14 for the 
present ; other countries have extended this age period to 15 
or 16 and have also provided for further training up to the age 
of 18. The problems of secondary education, therefore, have to 
be viewed from this angle. While it is the privilege of every 
individual to have sugh opportunities and the duty of the State 
to provide such facilities, it is obvious that no single type of 
education can meet the requirements of all the pupils at this 
age period, nor is it desirable that a single-track mentality 
should be developed. It is for this reason that diversified courses 
of instruction are suggested at the time when the youth has 
sufficiently developed to show his aptitude for particular types. 
of study and when his general. knowledge will enable him to 
follow satisfactorily such types of study as will eventually make 
him a useful member of society. The Secondary Education 
Commission in recommending what is known as the “ multi- 
purpose ” school, has had this in mind. Pupils who have com- 
pleted a general education programme at about the age of 14 
should have varied facilities available to pursue their further 
studies according to such aptitudes. It is the hope of the Com- 
mission that by thus enlarging the scope of studies, both the 
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State and the schools concerned will develop-a sound system of 
diversified courses of instruction make available to the youth of 
the country opportunities of further and purposeful education 
which will give them a better chance of gainful employment 
and of becoming a useful citizen. To-day, India is faced with 
a grave problem—theeproblem of unemployment of the educated 
classes and this problem will become increasingly difficult to 
solve if the present methods of education continue to be adhered 
to any longer. There is another aspect of the question which 
merits serious consideration, not merely at the hands of the 
government, but? by the general public also. The frustration 
and disappointment caused b¥ failure to get suitable employment 
for a larger number of educated youth of the country, is likely 
to lead to attitudes which are far from beneficial to the social 
well-being of the community. Evidence of this is already avail- 
able to a sufficiently serious extent and the urgency of taking 
measures to prevent a further increase of unemployment and 
consequent trends towards disruptive activities becomes more 
evident everyday. It is this aspect of the problem that has 
impelled the two Educational Commissions to suggest that im- 
mediate steps be taken to introduce new lines of educational 
activities and to give an opportunity to the youth of the country 
to train along lines which will enable them to settle down as 
useful citizens following such vocations for which they have a 
natural taste. From recent statements made by the Government 
of India, it is: encouraging to note that in this effort the Central. 
Government will be providing financial assistance to the States 
concerned in changing over the existing educational institutions 
to the new type contemplated. There is however one note of 
warning to be sounded. The change-over, if it is to be real, must 
provide for all those opportunities and facilities which are neces- 
sary in the teehnical and technological sphere to ensure that the 
training given is practical and sound. 


The Language Issue: It is unfortunate that at a time when 
so many pressing problems of education are yet to be solved, 
there should be a controversy raging all over the country over 
what has been termed the language issue. Much heat has been 
raised on this question-and emotions have been let loose so that 
a dispassionate consideration of the factors involved has not been 
possible. While appreciating the fact that a foreign language is 
obviously not the most proper method of spreading knowledge 
among the masses, it is to be realised that the question of 
language must be looked at from the standpoint of the stage of 
education ; it is generally accepted that the mother-tongue is 
obviously the best medium to communicate knowledge at the 
primary stage and to a large extent at.the secondary stage. When 
it comes to higher education, however, the question of the means 
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by which the available, knowledge in any particular field of study 
_can be easily assimilated is at least as important as the question 
of the medium of instruction. If one were to look to the history 
of education throughout the ages, it will be apparent that at 
each successive period one language more than_another claimed 
a predominant place in this sphere of higher education for the 
obvious reason that that particular language was the most suit- 
able one at that period for higher education. Thus, in the middle 
ages and for a number of centuries thereafter, the classics— 
Latin and Greek in Europe, Sanskrit in India—were practically 
the only media available for those who wished*to pursue higher 
studies* Later still, French and tō a certain extent German in 
the nineteenth century, claimed a place for higher studies in the 
cultural field and in scientific and technical studies. Today, it 
is unquestionable that English is recognised as an international 
language and perhaps the most easily available one for the bulk 
of the students in the world to get into touch with the knowledge 
available in the higher regions of education. One has only to 
attend any of the international gatherings to realise that the 
majority of the delegates from all parts of the world are more 
familiar with and speak the English language at such assemblies, 
than any other language. The question, therefore, for considera- 
tion is what at present is the best method of making available to 
the large bulk of those who seek higher education, the means of 
achieving their objective in our country. Unfortunately, there 
are critics whose attitude does not give any reasonable hope that 
this problem will be looked at from the practical point of view. 
India stands in need today of a great number of those who in 
the sphere of higher education would give a strong lead to the 
country in all its manifold activities and: would help in the all- 
round development of the country. The need to. utilise the 
resources of the language which would help towards this objec- 
tive is patent, and one need not therefore apologise for stressing 
that a knowledge of English is essential for all those who seek 
higher-education in any sphere. 


It is too often stated that text-books can be made available 
in the language of the country, and that once they are available 
a foreign language need not necessarily be learnt. The fallacy 
of this argument becomes obvious when it is realised that there 
are few at present who are in a position to produce text-books 
in their own subject in the languages concerned and that there 
are fewer still, who have, inspite of their proficiency in a 
foreign language; been in a position to contribute to the litera- 
ture of the world as authors. , It is of no use disguising this fact 
and one should not bury oneself ostrich-like in the sands of un- 
reality when one finds that many of the so-called text-books that 
have been produced, have not been accepted as books of perma- 
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nent value. It is sometimes stated the translation of text-books 
can easily be made available. The experiment that was tried 
out for many years in a neighbouring state of producing text- 
book translations of many of the standard publications, serves 
as a warning to, such protagonists. Not only do the translations 
get out of date evens before they are printed, but it has been 
shown that in a very large number of cases of translations - of 
scientific books and scientific and technical publications by those 
who are familiar with the language, but not with the subject 
matter, these are unfortunately unacceptable as they do not and 
cannot in many “instances convey the true spirit of the original 
publication. Apart from these factors, the enormous costs invol- 
ved should also not be lightly ignored. It should not however be 
presumed from the above statement that a time may not come 
where by gradual evolution the stage may be reached when all 
higher education may be rendered possible through the mother 
tongue. This must undoubtedly be a long term policy and can- 
not on any account, be shortened by misleading propaganda and 
hysterical utterances. | 


The most serious difficulty, however, with which educatio- 
nalists are faced is the tendency on the part of those in authority 
to impose their views in spheres wherein they have neither the 
time nor the opportunity to study all aspects of the problem and 
to realise the difficulties to be encountered or the dangers to be 
avoided by any sudden alteration of educational methods and 
policies. Such attempts to force the pace of educational reform 
by the directives of political authority will bring about serious 
repercussions, endangering the progress not only of educational 
effort but of true progress of the country in many directions. 
While educationalists should necessarily take note of the general 
trend of public opinion and the views of those who, for the nonce, 
are in authority there should be no hesitation on their part to 
give expression to their views frankly and modestly without 
getting themselves involved in polimical controversies which 
generate more heat than light. Those who advocate long-term 
plan as regards the adoption of the regional language as medium 
for all grades of education are at least as patriotic as those who 
have no doubt about the feasibility of their own pet views and 
regard all others as past redemption. Little do such protagonists 
realise that changes in educational policy, unless well conceived. 
and adopted after taking a long range view of things will do 
irreparable harm to a whole generation of pupils who un- 
fortunately at their tender age, have no option of their own. 


Considerable discussion has centred round the recent reports 
of commissions constituted by the Centre. It is good to realise 
that the reports of these commissions have stimulated greater 
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interest in educational circles and to the public at large to con- 
sider how best the problems that face the country should be 
tackled. There is always a conflict between quality and quantity 
in the sphere of education, as in every other sphere. It would 
appear to many that with the problems with which the country 
is faced, the rapid increase in the number af those who are given 
some type of education is far more important and, to that extent, 
occasionally a sacrifice of quality may have to be accepted. It 
is perfectly true, that, under the Constitution, every citizen is 
guaranteed the right of free and compulsory education up to a 
certain age and that this right should be within the reach of every 
citizen Within a particular period. At the same time, it has to. 
be emphasised that this right would mean very little indeed 
unless steps are taken simultaneously to see that the minimum 
degree of efficiency is preserved in the process of educating large 
numbers of people. Primary Education, if it is to serve its pur- 
pose and make the people literate for life, must be given its 
proper place in any system of education. It is unfortunate that 
there is an impression in some circles that it is enough if a certain 
degree of elementary knowledge is attained by these pupils in 
the 3 R’s and that therefore anybody who is practically literate 
is qualified to teach the young children. Nothing is more difficult 
than the proper training of these young boys. To understand the 
child psychology, to wean the child from any unfortunate trends, 
to put before it those great ideals which will take root in its heart, 
to bring up the child in such a way that it will imbibe almost 
unconsciously the qualities which, at a later stage, will blossom 
forth and make the young lad worthy of being a citizen of the 
country—these are not small details which can be attended to 
by any one, whatever his competence. The unfortunate fact is 
that little or no attention is paid at present to recruit teachers who 
will have all the attributes necessary for this great task. The 
primary school teacher, more than any one else, is responsible to 
guide the child at a very impressionable period of its life, and 
he can make or mar the future of the young lads committed to 
his care. However much practical considerations may weigh 
against any possible improvements in this direction, one cannot 
but emphasise again and again that the teachers of the primary 
schools must be persons with imagination, sympathy and love 
for children, and at the same time, well versed in the literature 
which will enable them to enthuse the students. 


I have always felt that by far the most important factor to 
reckon with. is the teaching profession. Not infrequently, en- 
comiums are being paid to the teaching profession but, unfortu- 
nately, such encomiums do not lead to any tangible results either 
to draw into the teaching profession the most suitable and- the 
most devoted or to retain in the teaching profession men of 
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outstanding merit, ability, character or genuine interest in the 
profession. Speaking at the 31st Provincial Educational Confer- 
ence at Ambasamudram, I suggested that a Charter of Rights and 
Privileges should be obtained for the teaching profession in this 
country. I stated then: 


“The trend of recent events and the experience of the 
last twenty years make it clear to me that the teaching 
profession is entitled to claim at the hands of the authorities 
a Charter of Rights and Privileges so that individual or group 
victimisation may not be possible in future. The teaching 
profession is well within,its rights in stressing the need for : 


(i) security of tenure, 

(ii) a living wage, 

(iii) freedom from meddlesome interference, and 

(iv) an appellate authority to which all appeal will lie 
in all cases of victimisation or severe punishment 
inflicted on any teacher.” 


Looking back to that year almost ten years ago, I cannot but 
express the view that to-day, the need for a charter of the nature 
suggested is even greater and more pressing. 


There is no use mincing matters. It may be that here and 
there, there are members of the teaching profession who have 
not come up to the ideal or even to the minimum requirements of 
that profession. That does not however justify any sweeping 
condemnation of the profession nor any stringent rules to regulate 
their conduct. If there is one profession more than another 
where a certain amount of freedom should be given so as to bring 
out the best in the teacher in the interests of the pupils com- 
mitted to his care, it is the teaching profession. I must confess 
that the detailed routine that a teacher has to submit himself 
to, the meticulous care with which time-tables are drawn up, the 
amount of restriction that is imposed upon him in preparing his 
pupil according to his concept: these are not likely to be con- 
ducive to any great enthusiasm for the teacher to do his best nor 
do I feel happy that every teacher should have to be guided in 
regard to the choice of books as well as the manner in which the 
subject is to be taught from the first to the highest form. Things 
were different fifty years ago. I do not forget the fact that then, 
the numbers were limited and the entry to the teaching profession 
was considered a privilege to the very cream of graduates and 
particularly those who felt attracted to that profession. But 
whatever may be the defects, whatever may be the pitfalls, I do 
feel that a change is necessary in the whole outlook of the teach- 
ing profession and of those who are responsible for directing the 
profession. 
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And here let me emphasise the role that the Headmaster of 
a school can play and ought to play. The reputation of a school 
very often depends upon the reputation that the Headmaster 
builds up for himself and his team. A Headmaster who realises 
his responsibilities will be the first one to realise also the diff- 
culties in the way of the teachers and would, far from being aloof 
or tyrannical, conduct himself in such a way that he will be 
‘friend, philosopher and guide’ of the teaching profession in the 
school and at the same time be such a moral force for good that 
all who come into touch with him will realise the ideals that he 
has set before him. The noblest members of the teaching pro- 
fession ‘held in veneration in many countries, have been Head- 
masters Who have achieved outstanding success and have set a 
fine example. We owe a debt of gratitude to them and the name 
of Dr. Arnold shines forth as a model of its*kind. 


I hold to the view that a properly conducted school should 
be a great attraction to the pupils in the schools not merely in 
the class-room but in those extra-curricular activities which can 
bring the pupil and the teacher nearer as well as cement a bond 
of friendship between different pupils and in this lies the true 
strength of the school. How does it happen that in certain of the 
schools, particularly girls’ schools, there is a far greater tendency 
for the girls to be attached to the schools and to the teachers there- 
of and to consider it a great happiness to spend as much time as pos- 
sible within the school premises ? How many of our teachers care 
to contact the pupils after their lessons are over ? How many of 
the pupils think of going to the teachers, discussing with them 
freely and frankly many of their difficulties, exchanging views 
on certain of the problems and thus realising that the teacher 
is surely in loco parentis to the pupil ? 


To-day, a great deal is being said about the virtues of manual 
labour. We are having camps for manual labour. We have been 
delighted to note that these camps are an outstanding success, 
that some cottages are built here or a road laid there or a well 
dug up somewhere else. These are all directions in which we 
are happy that the authorities are interesting the pupils. I do 
not however share the view that such activities require any wide 
publicity. In fact, I deplore the tendency in educational institu- 
tions today to seek greater and greater publicity for all their acti- 


vities and not to rest content.unless some sort of publicity follows 
such activities. 


I do feel that at present, there is a tendency on the part of 
some schools and colleges to seek publicity for every activity of 
the institution whether it be a debate or a valedictory address or 
any lecture delivered by any of our leaders. One may not worry 
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about it but for the fact that this craze for publicity has given 
room to the impression that some at any rate of those invited to 
schools and colleges have their attention focussed on the press 
and the publi¢ more than on the students for whose benefits they 
are supposed te address. I hope and trust that this increasing 
tendency to publicity*will be curbed and educational institutions 
will not become public platforms for political orations or contro- 
versies in season and out. I have visited many countries in the 
world and I must confess I have never seen such wide publicity 
of school and college activities as finds a place in the press of this 
country. , 

I was referring to this aspect of it because of the dangers 
imminent under the circumstances. It is no use blaming the 
students for their activities or for their conduct if various perso- 
nalities are invited not because their address is so essential to the 
school or college population but because they have necessarily 
to be invited to prevent any adverse criticism. An educational 
institution should never attempt to engross itself in political acti- 
vities or submerge its educational ideal to the currents and cross- 
currents of debatable politics. I was referring to the need for 
inculcating in the student population a spirit of service and the 
idea that manual labour is nothing to be ashamed of. But I do 
feel that it is not necessary if this ideal is to be achieved and if 
real success is to be. had, that it should be confined only for a 
week or fortnight or that students should be taken to these 
centres after due advertisement and that fulsome praise of their 
activities with pictorial representations should necessarily be 
available. The spirit of manual labour can be cultivated in the 
young pupil from his earliest days—he can keep his school pre- 
mises clean; he can water the garden in the compound ; he can 
clean the class-room and the senior members can arrange the 
things in the laboratories, clean them up after the days work and 
do away with all the adventitious aids which we look forward 
to for every little thing to be done at school or at home. That is 
the spirit of manual labour that one should instil in the student’s 
mind. The army of so-called attenders and peons that are neces- 
sarily entertained in most educational institutions would be 
unnecessary if the true spirit of manual labour and service were 
inculeated in the young minds. It would take a little time and 
patience to get this ideal permeate the minds of the younger 
generation but I do feel there is greater hope of its success with 
the younger generation than with those of an older generation 
who have become so habituated to this sort of help being avail- 
able that they must need have a plethora of servants to do every 
little act for them. Practice is much better than preaching and 
if only some of us would set the example, I am sure that it will 
not be wasted on the youthful minds. 


2 
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I have not referred purposely to the very urgent problems 
of the teaching profession and the future of the profession till 
now. Nobody can gainsay the fact that the teaching profession 
has cried itself hoarse about the conditions of service ; and, yet, 
strange as it may seem, little or no effect seems to have been 
produced in the minds of those in authority. On the other hand, 
homilies have been preached to the teaching profession which 
may well have been reserved for a happier occasion. But the 
responsibilities of the teaching profession, unlike that of any 
other profession with perhaps the exception of the medical pro- 
fession, are such that they cannot and should not take to such acti- 
vities which have in recent years compelled Governments to 
yield whether with good grace or otherwise to the demands of 
trade unions and such other bodies. It is with a full sense of 
responsibility that the Secondary Education Commission has 
suggested certain conditions of service and of emoluments to the 
teaching profession which, though by no means generous, will, 
it is hoped, meet the pressing needs of the profession. Any delay 
in improving the conditions of the teaching profession, whether 
of the primary school teacher or of the secondary school teacher 
or of those of the higher grades is sure to result in a situation 
which is not: conducive to the harmonious development of the 
country or to a feeling of security in national affairs. 


Friends, I have spoken somewhat frankly and I. must be 
pardoned if what I have said does not meet with the approval of 
any of you. While I do strongly feel that there are many direc- 
tions in which improvements must be made and urgently in our 
schools with regard to our teachers and in the type of education 
that we give, let me not hesitate to point to the defects that have 
to be rectified in the teaching profession. TF need hardly enu- 
merate those defects but I feel sure that the profession itself will 
see to it that such defects are removed sooner or later, sooner 
rather than later. 


The dignity of the profession requires that the members 
thereof, who are all the time working in the gaze of a very critical 
audience should so conduct themselves that they leave an inspired 
impression on the minds of the younger generation. The nation 
can never be too grateful to the great order of the teaching 
profession and it is because of the great expectations that they 
have of this profession that sometimes disappointments come in 
rather heavily. Let me hope that your deliberations will make 
yet another landmark in the progress of education in this country 
and that you will apply yourself seriously to the many problems 
that beset us and give to the profession and to the public at large 
your views frankly without fear or favour but in that modulated 
manner in which every demand should be presented. I wish 
your Conference every. success, . 
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Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar thanked the Hon’ble Minister 
for his presence and that that it was heartening to hear his speech 
and to know the attitude he had taken towards education as a man 
in political authority. 


Referring to Sri 8. Govindarajulu Naidu, he said that he had _ 
devoted himself to the cause of education for more than 35 years 
and he wished to take the opportunity of making a public state- 
ment of gratitude to him for all that he had done for education. 
Finally Dr. Lakghmanaswami Mudaliar apologised for having to 
leave the conference the next day. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


SRI V. S. TYAGARAJA MUDALIAR, M.A, 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, THE HON’BLE MINISTER AND FRIENDS, 


On behalf of the Reception Committee of the 44th Madras State Educa- 
tional Conference, I, as Chairman of the Committee, have great pleasure in 
extending to you all a hearty welcome to this Conference which is held in this 
ancient and historic town. I deem it a great privilege and honour to have been 
asked by my colleagues on the Reception Committee to be the Chairman, in 
which capacity, I consider it a privilege to be able to offer a hearty welcome to 
the eminent educationigts and teachers of our State who are’ met here to-day. 
As you are all aware, this city was the capital of an ancient State and its 
Oriental Library housed in the Saraswathi Mahal is considered to be one of the 
most valuable in the whole of the Far East. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the Conference is being held in this place which is full of historical and 
cultural associations. The Madras State Teachers’ Union could not have made 
a better choice than Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar to preside over 
the deliberations of this important Conference. It is needless for me to state 
that Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar has earned for himself the admira- 
tion and respect of not only his own countrymen but also that of other nations, 
both as a great educationist and as a medical man of outstanding abilities. 
We are indeed very fortunate in having amidst us such a gentleman of inter- 
national reputation to preside over our Conference. We are indeed very grate- 
ful to him for having accepted our invitation in spite of his multifarious acti- 
vities. We are also grateful to the Hon’ble Sri C. Subramaniam for having 
agreed to inaugurate the Conference. As you all know, he has taken a great 
deal of interest in matters relating to Educational reforms. Both the portfolios 
of Education and Finance are in his hands, and the problems that will be dis- 
cussed in this Conference will, I am sure, receive his earnest and most sym- 
pathetic consideration. His participation in this Conference, therefore, is a 
happy augury for the future of Education in our State. We are thankful to 
Sri S. Govindarajulu, our Director of Public Instruction, for having agreed to 
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declare the Educational Exhibition open. As one of the leading educationists 
of our country, he has rendered great service to our State in various capacities, 
as Acting Vice-Chancellor and as Director of Public Instruction. I have had 
the good fortune of having been associated with him in the Education Sub- 
Committee of the Tirupathi Devasthanam for the past 8 years and I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the great experience that he has in «educational matters. 
It is but fitting that such an eminent educationist should declare the Educational 
Exhibition open. 


This is the second time when the State Educational Conference is being 
held in Tanjore after a lapse of about 17 years. The educational problems of 
our country in general and of our State in particular have altered considerably 
from what they were two decades back. Our country has achieved inde- 
pendence and the objectives of educational policy are changing, and the urgency 
of solving the problems has become greater than ever before. Since we are 
now a free nation, we have to chalk out a programme of education that would 
suit the objectives we have in view. Education is of basic importance in the 
planned development of a nation. The educational machinery has to be geared 
up for the specific tasks which a nation has set before itself. In a democratic 
set-up, the role of education becomes crucial, since it can function effectively 
only if there is an intelligent participation of the people in the affairs of the 
country. The success of democracy also depends upon the growth of the spirit 
of co-operation and the sense of disciplined citizenship among the people. 
The educational programme of the country should help to train the people to 
place responsibility before rights. It should also satisfy cultural needs which 
are so essential for the intellectual advancement of the nation. The system 
should stimulate the growth of creative faculties and develop a critical appre- 
ciation of arts, literature and creative activities. The fulfilment of these 
objectives will lead to the formation of an integrated personality in the 
individual. 


Considering the size of our population, the overall provision for edu- 
cational facilities that are available is very inadequate. The directive of the 
Constitution, however, is that free and compulsory education should be pro- 
vided for all children upto the age of 14 years within 10 years after the Consti- 
tution came into force. The literacy percentage of our country is about 17% 
which gives an indication of the huge task lying ahead. Even though half of 
the first Five-Year Plan is over, we are not anywhere near the goal set by 
our Constitution. 


Another problem is the absence of adequate facilities for technical and 
vocational education. This results in a larger number of students going in for 
general education than is justified by the requirements of the country or the 
aptitudes of the pupils. Undue emphasis on the dogmatic and theoretical 
aspects of education retards the development of the practical sense, initiative 
and resourcefulness among large numbers of students. One result of this is 
that educated people tend to depend too much on employment by Government 
or Commercial concerns. This also leads to an undue strain on the resources 
of Universities, as students, on the completion of secondary education tend to 
drift to Universities in the abserice of any other alternative. Education should, 
therefore, be given a more practical bias from the very beginning, and at the 
secondary stage there should be greater adjustment between the needs of the 
country and the output of educational institutions.: 


In our country a very large percentage of teachers are untrained, the 
percentage being over 40%. Adequate facilities have got to be provided to 
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have more of trained teachers. For purposes of educational re-organisation, 
even the teachers who have already received training may require facilities 
for undergoing refresher courses at periodic intervals. This is another problem 
that has to be tackled. 


The scales of pay and conditions of service of teachers are generally 
very unsatisfactory ; and this constitutes an important cause for the low 
standards of teaching. It is needless to point out that the success of any edu- 
cational scheme would largely depend upon the teachers who are entrusted 
with the working of the scheme. The need of the hour is to have good 
teachers who are devoted to their work and are ready to pay their utmost 
attention to the shaping of the future citizens of India. But, to enable them 
to put forth their best, it is absolutely necessary that they should be assured 
of a reasonable salary and allowances which would give them a decent 
living. It is a fact accepted by all that the teachers are not adequately paid 
for the services which they are rendering to the community at large. Teach- 
ing has been called the noblest of professions and, of course, those who are 
in this profession would regard it as a great service that they are rendering 
to the nation. But, it is also our duty to see that they are provided. with 
the wherewithal to lead a decent normal life, which alone could give them 
the necessary peace of mind, leisure and status for imparting knowledge and 
developing the character of their students. If the educational reforms that 
we are thinking of are to succeed and our younger generation is to benefit 
and progress by our educational policies, the emoluments of the teachers have 
got to be raised sufficiently, so that really brilliant young men and women 
may be attracted to this profession. The Committee appointed by the Andhra 
Government to consider educational reforms has already reported that the 
scales of pay of the teachers in their State should he raised. As I have 
already said, we have been very fortunate in having in our midst the Hon’ble 
Sri C. Subramaniam who is the Minister for Education and also for Finance. 
I hope that the resolutions of this Conference on this subject would receive 
the earnest and sympathetic consideration of the Government. It is a matter 
for gratification that the teachers of our State have behaved so far in a very 
disciplined manner unlike teachers of some other States where they have 
adopted methods, which savour of Trade Unionism. 


As regards introduction of reforms in the educational field, the plan 
of reform should be carefully thought out and then implemented. Any hasty 
attempt at making educational reforms would only complicate matters. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that we have got a number of experienced and 
eminent educationists who could draw up plans for educational reforms, 
taking into consideration the needs and requirements of our country in free 


India. 


Permit me, Sir, to give expression to a few thoughts of mine on 
Elementary, Secondary and University Education. I do so with a considerable 
amount of hesitation, since I am a lay man in the presence of educationists. 
Primary Education has, under ideal conditions, to be imparted to every man, 
woman and child. It has to be craft centred, as Mahatma Gandhi was never 
tired of saying. Special facilities should be provided for the children of back- 
ward communities. I venture to suggest that the Government should think 
actively as to what kind of elementary education should be given to our 
children. When speaking about elementary education, we have also to remem- 
ber the pre-elementary education stage—the period known as the nursery 
school stage. The children of the rich and higher middle classes, particularly 
those who are living in cities and towns have the advantage of the nursery 
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school training with all that it stands for. But a large number of the 
children of the poorer classes go, at this impressionable age when their mind 
is widening itself, without the benefit of organised guidance. The problem of 
opening nursery schools has to be earnestly considered by both the Government 
and the public. 


With regard to Secondary Education, I hesitate to speak at all, in the 
presence of our distinguished President of the Conference. All of us are 
aware that he was the Chairman of a Commission consisting of eight members, 
two of whom were non-Indian, all of them distinguished educationists, who 
toured through the country for over six months, visited as many as 50 places, 
interviewed some hundreds of people, and produced a report, which should be 
considered to be a truly epoch-making document. The Union Government is 
now busy studying it, and let us all hope that it will implement, in the 
immediate future, its principal recommendations. Some of these recommenda- 
tions have been universally accepted. The one, recommending the addition 
of a year’s course at the Secondary stage, and cutting out one year at the 
University stage has come in for a certain amount of comment and criticism. 
But opinion is slowly crystallising in its favour. I am sure that at this Con- 
ference, this and other recommendations of the Report ‘will be considered by 
the experts who are assembled here. We look up to you, Sir, to guide us all 
in the matter with your mature advice. 


The problem of technical and technological education is rightly assu- 
ming increasing importance. A merely academic education will not lead us 
very far. The Government and the public are realising the need for a voca- 
tional bias, and the Secondary Education course is already being suitably 
modified. Multi-purpose schools will have to be started in larger numbers. 


If I hesitated to speak about Secondary Education to-day, I hesitate even 
more to speak about University Education. Sir A. L. Mudaliar is the senior- 
most Vice-Chancellor in India to-day, and is the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the Inter-University Board. He has taken an active part in 
various Conferences on University Education in India, England and other 
western countries. Under his wise guidance, University Education is being 
not merely fostered in our State, but also slowly moulded and shaped to suit 
changing times. It is for the delegates at this Conference to discuss and decide 
what should be the medium of instruction at the University stage, and what 
-place English, the Regional language, the Federal language and Classical lan- 
guages like Sanskrit, Latin and Greek should have in the intellectual make up 
of our University students. It is my firm conviction that for many years to 
come English should be the medium of instruction at the University stage and 
that it should be studied as a compulsory second language at the Secondary 
stage. I am not a believer in the cry that is sometimes raised that our children 
are spending far too much time in the acquisition of languages. If we are to 
maintain our contacts with the rest of the world for political, diplomatic, 


commercial and intellectual purposes, a very good knowledge of English is 
necessary. 


Another thought that has been passing through my mind is the need 
for starting some educational institutions in the State which will train up 
young men and women for public administration, business administration and 
entry into the diplomatic services, similar to the institutions in America. 
These are highly specialised subjects and the State owes a duty in the matter 
of starting schools for this purpose. We do not have even a single school or 
College of this type in the whole of South India. 
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Annual Conferences of this type are of great use for establishing con- 
tacts, for taking stock of the situation, and for planning for the future. I 
have placed a few random thoughts of mine before you. You will listen to 
words of wisdom from the Hon’ble Sri C. Subramaniam, Sir A. L. Mudaliar 
and Sri 5. Govindarajulu. May God give us the ability to think carefully, 
judge impartially ane@ plan wisely. 


One word more and I have done. The Reception Committee has done 
its best to provide for your convenient stay here. At the same time we are 
aware that there will be many shortcomings in our arrangements. -I request 
you to take the will for the deed, and hope that your stay here will be pleasant 
and that when you lIgave Tanjore at the conclusion of the Conference, you 
will carry along with yourself pleasant recollections of this city and the 
Conference. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


SRI C. SUBRAMANIAM, 
Minister for Education, Finance and Food. 


(A SUMMARY) 


Inaugurating the Conference, Mr. Subramaniam said that he was really 
happy to participate in the conference. He saw around him giants in the field 
of education, men who had devoted their lives for the cause, men who had 
great experience in teaching, in administration and other activities connected 
with education and said “If I stand here to-day, it is. not for guiding 
you, but to lay before you my own problems and difficulties so that you may 
= be able to give solutions for them.” It was his unfortunate lot, continued 

Mr. Subramaniam, that he administered very many portfolios in the Govern- 
ment of Madras. And he must confess that he found the portfolio of education 
most difficult. He had to become once again a student. In fact, the first person 
who needed education seemed to be the Education Minister himself. He was 
glad he was in the midst of teachers, professors and educationists who would 
be able to impart that knowledge to him. 


Continuing, Mr. Subrahaniam observed that it was admitted by every 
one, to: whatever school of politics he might belong, that the present system 
of education had to be changed ; it had to be given a re-orientation. Apart 
from the words used, it was accepted that it needed a great change. It was 
also admitted that when we made changes there was bound to be difference 
of opinion. The methods and the means to be adopted had to be carefully 
considered. He was glad that this problem was being studied in a methodical 
manner so that confusion might be avoided. The Minister emphasised that 
any change introduced should be well-planned and well thoughtout. Any 
hasty measure might result in the complete ruin of millions of our boys and 
girls. He wanted wisdom from them and he would be more cautious when 
trying to introduce changes in education. With the co-operation of teachers 
and the public he hoped that he would find himself in a better position than 
before. Even good things should be accepted with the support of the people 
and then only it was good democracy (laughter). He was at the Conference 
to have that co-operation. He had given some thought to educational pro- 
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blems even before he became minister. But he was not only a lay man, but 
also a raw man. He had an open mind and his being a lay man, was an 
advantage. For, once a person became an expert, it was not easy for him to 
be dislodged from that position. The words of wisdom of all of them, he was 
sure, would have some effect on him, though not to the same extent as 
Mr. Thyagaraja Mudaliar wanted. Finance and Educatioh, remarked Mr. Sub- 


ramaniam, was a good combination (cheers). “But he thought, more than 
anywhere else, this combination should be at the Centre. For only then could 
education be attended to in a more generous manner. It was stated that 


teachers formed an important element in education. He would go further and 
say that it was only they who mattered. If only they had proper teachers, 
any scheme would be a success. The best of schemes was bound to fail in the 
absence of proper teachers. But were they able to pay them properly ? Low 
emoluments did not attract best talent, and ill-qualified teachers naturally got 
low salaries. There was a vicious circle; the vicious circle must, however, 
be cut at some place. 


The Hon’ble Minister continued that it had to be recognised that elemen- 
tary education was more important than secondary education and second- 
ary education a little more important than university education. The 
Madras Government was spending 20 per cent of its revenue for edu- 
cation and that was the target in any country. An increase of Rs. 3 
per teacher in the aided schools cost Rs. 20 lakhs. If every teacher in the 
entire field were paid Rs. 5 more, it would cost 80 to 90 lakhs of rupees ; but 
he was sure that even then people would not be satisfied with the increase. 
The increase in the salary of an individual teacher might be small; but col- 
lectively it became a large sum. He wanted them to consider not only the 
educational aspect, but also the financial aspect of the question. They had 
to consider the question not merely as teachers, but also as citizens. He 
wanted both the educational and financial solutions. They might reply that 
he was the Finance Minister and he must solve the problem. However, his 
position could not solve the problem. Education and finance were intertwined 
and they could not be dealt with separately. It was futile to expect Govern- 
ment to meet the entire cost of elementary education, especially because they 
had to think of its expansion. To-day they were educating only 50 per cent 
of the pupils of school-going age. In order to bring all children into school, 
they had to double the number of teachers and this would necessarily increase 
the burden. The Government was getting money only from the community. 
So it must come forward and share the burden. ‘The public must associate 
itself with elementary education, not only by way of supervision, but also 
by way of contribution. Even if the Government of India came to their help, 
he did not think that the help would be of such an order as would help them 
very much. Therefore it was necessary to get the co-operation and goodwill 
of the people and also a cordial atmosphere. Without a cordial atmosphere, 
the problem of elementary education could not be solved. | 


One important defect which existed from top to bottom, they had to 
bear in mind. The aim of education was merely to get Government jobs. 
This aim was there, whether consciously or unconsciously. A degree was no 
doubt necessary for certain types of appointments ; but there was a craze for 
degrees. The entire system of secondary education concentrated in the aim 
of passing the S.S.L.C. Examination and getting admission to the university. 
So also in elementary education, a certain standard to get admission in the 
secondary school was aimed at, and that aim alone was taken into considera- 
tion. Therefore, a person getting this type of education became a misfit. 
Experienced teachers must devote thought to this problem. Inertia might 
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make them ask why there should be any change; but they must be able to 
get out of this track. Education must have a social purpose. Every educated 
boy and girl must fit into society and become a useful citizen. Concluding, 
the Minister said that he had not stated the entire problem in education, but 
he had dealt with» what was perhaps the most important. It was fortunate 
that they had Dr. A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, an able administrator, a 
man of ripe experience in %he educational field to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. He would be able to give them the benefit of his 
experience and guide them to reach right conclusions. Concerning the pro- 
blem of the right kind of elementary education, the Hon’ble Minister requested 
the Conference to appoint a small committee to study the question. He was 
sure that the guidange of the Conference would be very valuable. For his 
part, he could give this assurance, that he would try his best to promote the 
cause of education with the co-operation of all those engaged În teaching 
(cheers). It had been suggested that he should give up the portfolio of edu- 
cation, because he had been placed in an embarassing position ; but he did not 
think it necessary to do so; because he was full of hope that with their co- 
operation he would be able to do something for the cause of education. 


Mr. S. Natarajan, President, S.L.T.U., thanked the Minister for inaugu- 
rating the Conference and said that the manner in which he presented the 
problem and his assurances must be heartening not only to teachers, but also 
to the public. The S.I.T.U. had always tried to study problems of education 
with a view to helping the Government and the public. The purpose of the 
Conference was to get a good educational picture so that the problem could 
be appreciated by all concerned. Regarding the suggestion of the Minister 
that a small committee should be appointed, Mr. Natarajan said that such a 
committee had already been appointed. He thanked the Minister for his kind 
interest in the welfare of teachers. 


OPENING OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 


In conenction with the Conference, an Educational Exhibition was 
opened by Sri S. Govindarajulu Naidu, Director of Public Instruction. 


Mr. S. R. Pandian, Convener of the Exhibition Committee, presented-a 
statement detailing the exhibits that had been put on view. Apart from the 
various stalls of the Government Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Engineering, charts, diagrams and models relating to invention, electricity, 
means of transport etc. were kept in the exhibition. 


Sri Govindarajulu Naidu declaring open the exhibition referred to the 
longstanding and healthy relations between the S.I.T.U. and the Government 
and commended the S.I.T.U. for its sympathetic approach to many problems 
fully conscious of the difficulties of the Government. 


Adverting to reforms in the sphere of education, he observed that they 
should be undertaken only on the basis of the experience of those who had 
worked out something new and produced appreciable results. A group of 
men with conviction and zeal could do what legislation could not. Regarding 
the demand for increased emoluments for teachers, the Director said that the 
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Government was doing what was possible. Reference had been made to the 
charter of teachers and the need for security of tenure. It was not as if 
nothing had been done in recent years. Headmasters and Correspondents 
knew what was being done by Government. All that was humanly possible 
was being done and the Department was applying with ail rigidity the con- 
tract. No exploitation would be permitted by Government unless the teacher 
allowed himself to be exploited. 


One thing he was not tired of mentioning about teachers, continued the 
Director, was that teachers constituted the elite of society. This did not depend 
upon the recognition that was given to them by others. While many things 
might have affected them economically, nothing coul@ prevent them from - 
being the elite of the community. It was true that society had its reper- 
cussions on schools. The behaviour of our students was similar to the beha- 
viour of the people in society. Students could not be expected to be disci- 
plined when there was no discipline in society. But they must remember 
that throughout history there had always been small groups of men who had 
held the banner aloft. He could not expect any group other than teachers 
to be the standard-bearers. He expressed the hope that teachers, despite the 
many handicaps would continue to be the true leaders of society, discharging 
their responsible and arduous task in a manner worthy of their noble traditions. 


Mr. S. Srinivasan, Secretary, Reception Committee, thanked Sri C. Sub- 
ramaniam, Dr. A, L. Mudaliar and Sri Govindarajulu Naidu. 





THE SABHESAN MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


The Sabhesan Memorial Address for the year 1954 was delivered by 
Sri 5. Natarajan, President, S.I.T.U. on Wednesday, the 26th of May, 1954 in 
the Sangeetha Mahal, the Palace, Tanjore,at 6 p.m. A large number of dele- 
gates and visitors were present. Dr. A. Lakshmahaswami Mudaliar, the 
President of the Conference, was in the chair. 


Sri Natarajan said that he had to apologise to them for presuming to 
deliver an ‘address’. He knew he could not adequately fulfil the responsibility 
attaching to a lecture in commemoration of the services rendered by their 
leader Mr, Sabhesan. There was a compelling feeling that on an occasion when 
delegates from so many parts of the State had gathered, they should not forget 
the services rendered by such an eminent leader. If they took stock of the 
situation and pondered over what they had been able to achieve, they would 
realise what a debt of gratitude they all owed to that great friend of teachers. 


Mr. Sabhesan became interested in teachers’ organisations in 1921 almost 
due to an accident. The then secretary of the Madras Teachers’ Guild suddenly 
died. A conference had been announced. It was a conference of the South 
India Teachers’ Union. There was none to take charge of the arrangements 
of the conference. Mr. S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyer casually met Mr. Sabhesan 
and found him to be full of enthusiasm, energy and an ardent desire to serve 
the cause of teachers. So he was persuaded to accept the secretaryship of the 
Madras Teachers’ Guild. Later, Mr. Sabhesan became the secretary of the 
S.LT.U. From that time he devoted himself with singular devotion to the 
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cause of teachers and education. Though a lecturer in a college, he studied 
problems connected with elementary and secondary education, went about the 
whole presidency organising Teachers’ Associations and District Teachers’ 
Guilds, and if to-day they had a strong South India Teachers’ Union, it was 
because of the valuable work of Mr. Sabhesan. He was anxious that teachers 
must organise on a provincial level and must have the ideal of devoted service. 
While he spared no pains i presenting the case of the teacher for increased 
salaries and better conditions of service, he lost no opportunity of exhorting 
them to the highest ideal of service. By his own example he was an inspiration 
to other teachers. As a lecturer, he was outstanding in ability and they could 
imagine none who did better. In spite of his hard work at college, he found 
time to organise teachers. He was one of the pioneers who founded the S.1.T.U. 
Protection Fund, which now provided a fair measure of support to teachers 
in old age. They were stupefied as it were by the magnitude of the task, 
but to Mr. Sabhesan it was a thing to be done and he applied himself to it 
with vigour and brought the organisation into existence. The Fund grew and 
to-day there were 9,000 members and the Life Fund amounted to as much 
as 14 lakhs of rupees. They were indeed very grateful to Mr. Sabhesan for 
giving them such an organisation. 


One problem that Mr. Sabhesan always addressed himself to, was the 
problem of considering education as a running stream and not as a stagnant 
pool. He wanted that teachers should always be students. He wanted them to 
be research workers. As a result of experience and research they should be 
in a position to advise the public in matters connected with education. He 
was fully aware that a certain amount of conservatism was necessary for 
stability. But he was anxious that teachers should play their role and get 
real leadership in education. One subject which was dear to his heart was 
the important problem of mass education or elementary education. Mr. Sabhe- 
san called it the ‘ ground floor’ of education. He did not want it to be a 
ground fioor alone. He wanted indeed a skyscraper as a superstructure on this 
foundation. He wanted a full effort in implementing this policy of mass 
education. It was a problem of the greatest importance especially when we 
had decided upon democracy as the form of Government. It was necessary 
to educate the people in the democratic way of life and this could be done 
only by a programme of national education which must be free, universal 
and compulsory.” The nation had accepted this objective and put it in the 
principles of the Constitution. There were people who talked about the 
gigantic nature of the problem and satisfied their conscience by saying that 
efforts were being made to bring education within the reach of all children. 
This might satisfy a court of law, but it would not satisfy the urge of the 
people. Mr. Natarajan continued that his reading of the constitution convinced 
him that free and compulsory education should be an accomplished fact within 
ten years of our winning independence. The problem was no doubt vast as 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education had stated in the morning. True, it was 
bristling with difficulties. As. Mr. Sabhesan once described it, it was the car 
of Jagannath and the car would not move unless there was continuous and sus- 
tained effort. It must be one of the accepted policies of State Governments 
that they should work towards the achievement of that goal. If the deter- 
mination to reach the goal was there, finance would come and all obstacles 
would be overcome. Our people had great faith in education. This is a 
country where people will sell their family property in order to educate 
children. The desire on the part of parents to pay for their children’s educa- 
tion was there and it had only to be capitalized. It was determination that 
was wanted on the part of the Government. They could easily get the co- 
operation of the people. 
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The next problem in connection with elementary education was the 
course of studies and the curriculum. There had been a lot of controversy 
about this question and an unhappy episode in the history of education in our 
State. For his part, he felt very miserable about the happenings. Anyway, 
the Government had decided to drop the (modified) scheme. This experience 
must be a warning to people who wanted to introduce’ educational reforms 
without a proper climate. It was also a warning td those who pass on educa- 
tional matters to political parties. The Nation had accepted Basic Education. 
There could be no objection to adopting the principle of basic education. There 
might be difficulties in putting into effect these principles. All human institu- 
tions suffered the same kind of handicap, However, an examination of the 
working of basic schools showed that basic education was doing great good. 
Though the introduction of basic education meant enormous work and enor- 
mous funds, the funds must be found. What was wanted was courage and 
cetermination, If it was not possible to train small children to do productive 
work, it was possible to keep them engaged in recreational activity of a 
practical nature, 


The third problem was the problem of finding teachers. For working 
basic education teachers with faith in the new method were required. In 
one respect we were fortunate as most of our teachers were trained. The effi- 
cacy of the activity method was realised by them. With a little more training, 
it was possible for these teachers to be ready to undertake the task awaiting 
them. He hoped that from the coming year, the re-training of teachers which 
had been halted, would be continued with full vigour. It was possible, he 
thought, by working properly Mahatmaji’s ideas, a part of the expenditure 
might be met by the creative activity of the senior pupils. The State’s reve- 
nues had increased from Rs. 13 crores (Composite State) to Rs. 40 crores (of 
the residuary Madras State). Our tax-paying capacity had increased with 
more education and a better appreciation of its necessity. What was necessary 
was courage and determination to pursue the goal. They must have that 
vision that made the Mettur Dam a reality. If the Mettur and other dams were 
investments, education was a greater investment which would yield better 
and richer results. It would repay not only the expenses of its own depart- 
ment, but the expenses of other departments as well. 


Concluding, Mr. Natarajan said that Sabhesan’s faith,in teachers was 
very strong. The country demanded the services of teachers and he was sure 
that they would not be found wanting. 


Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar who presided, thanked Mr, Natarajan 
for his address. The subject about which he spoke was one which filled 
educationists with anxious thoughts. It was idle to pretend that the question 
of mass education could be ignored. There was more and more clamour for 
education. If this clamour had to be answered, the plan put forward by 
Mr. Natarajan had to be implemented. 


Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan proposing the vote of thanks observed that 
the memory of Mr. Sabhesan would be kept green by his ideals. His idealism 
was combined with practical wisdom. It was a happy augury that two prac- 
tical men, the Minister for Finance and Education and Dr. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar, the Vice-Chancellor, had participated in the Conference, 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Sri M, P. H. ALBERT. 


FRIENDS, 


At the outset fet me thank the organisers of this State Conference for 
asking me to preside over this sectional conference on “ Secondary and Techni- 
cal Education”. I deem it an hoħour shown to the Tiruchirapalli District 
Teachers’ Guild of which I happen to be the President and to the Bishop Heber 
High School, Teppakulam of which I am in charge. Both these institutions 
are the oldest of their kind in South India. 


I do not propose to take up much of your time but I shall try, in a very 
brief manner, to spot-light some of the aspects of education that might be 
dealt with by the main speakers of this session. 


The History of Secondary Education is a history of the political and 
social advancement of our country. Since the famous minute of Lord Macaulay 
on “Education in India” and “The Wood Despatch” of 1854 we have had 
a number of commissions and committees making recommendations for the 
re-organization of secondary education. Most of the recommendations in these 
excellent reports have not been implemented. The usual excuse given is lack 
of funds. In the words of M. L. Jacks, ‘‘ Education has pursued its pedestrian 
course unhonoured ; lip service has been paid to it; but outside the desks of 
the professional teachers there have been little devotion of heart or mind and 
little conviction of its supreme worth; to the generality of rate-payers (I 
might add some legislators also) education has been a necessary evil rather 
than a positive good and expenditure from the public purse has been meagre 
and grudging ”. 


But still We hope that in this new political ‘set up in our country with 
the Government functioning as a Democratic Republic and the great awaken- 
ing among the masses, education will get a fair deal and the recommendations 
made by the Secondary Education Commission of 1952-53 would be imple- 
mented. Changes made in education should always be well-planned and 
implemented after thoughtful consideration. Changes should not,be introduced 
merely for the sake of making changes but only when such changes are 
absolutely essential, as experimentation on a wide scale in the field of educa- 
tion is a dangerous thing. ‘Hasten Slowly’ is the maxim to which educa- 
tionalists and the powers that control education should pay attention. 


I do not mean to say that no changes should be made; but changes 
made should be of a fairly permanent character. Nothing is more harmful 
to the progress of education than hasty reforms and frequent changes. Fre- 
quent changes not only dislocate the work in schools but also leave the teacher 
and the taught wondering where they are and what is to come next. It also 
results in tinkering with the scheme of education and a great deal of patch- 
work. Hence it is good to consider the report of a commission consisting of 
expert educationalists and determine as to how their recommendations could 
be implemented in our State. There is no need for great hurry and we have 
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to remember at this juncture that some of the best schemes have been wrecked 
because of hasty implementation i.e. without proper planning or even. a pro- 
per understanding of the scheme. The General Education that we aim to give 
in secondary schools, it must be clearly understood, does not claim to train the 
pupils for any particular profession. The aim of general education is to train 
the pupils to educate themselves. Education, we must.remember, is a life- 
long process. It begins with the first yell of the child when it becomes aware 
of this world and it goes on till that person breathes his last. Thus education 
is not confined to the period of formal schooling. A great deal has been said 
and is being said about the deterioration in standards in the attainments of 
pupils, especially by teachers in Colleges, and by Officers in public services. 
We do not hear similar complaints from the Heads of Medical or other pro- 
fessional colleges. We accept that there is a fall in the standard of English 
language ;‘but if at all there has been a change, the standard has gone up in 
the knowledge subjects. In our State some changes were made in secondary 
education in 1948 and it is rather early to pronounce a verdict on the success 
or failure of this scheme. We must make some provision for fluctuation in 
standards during the transition period. The benefits of these changes can be 
assessed only after some years. You might ask me what is to happen to the 
present set of students? The answer is that these students also will be as 
good or as bad as those who have gone before them. 


I have digressed a great deal. So let me now come back to secondary 
education. Secondary education may be said to be. the back-bone of the 
educational system. It should have an organic continuity with the primary 
or basic education and lead on naturally to university education or professional 
colleges. At the same time secondary education has to be self-contained. A 
vast majority of the pupils discontinue their studies at the end of the secondary 
school stage; only about 10% of the students who appear for the S.S.L.C 
examination enter the portals of the University. For the sake of this 10% or 
less all the pupils of the High School are made to undergo a course which is 
meant primarily as a preparation for the University course. This domination 
of the University over secondary education has been largely responsible for 
the type of secondary education we have in our State to-day. 


Another baneful influence has been the S.S.L.C. Public Examination. 
To most of the parents, to most of the pupils and to many of the teachers, 
securing a pass in the $.8.L.C. examination seems to be the end and aim of 
secondary education. Though this should be one of the objectives, it should 
not dominate and push the other objectives to the background or even totally 
obliterate them. 


Hence the Commission has recommended a seven-year course in the 
secondary school—3 years in the middle school stage and 4 years in the High 
school stage. This should be useful as pupils leaving the secondary schools 
would be a little more mature and not find themselves at sea either in colleges 
if they should continue their studies or in offices if they should find work. 
This course would be self-contained. 


As far as the Madras State is concerned, I am sure all of you will agree 
with me, that most of the recommendations made in the report have already 
been implemented in some schools. The bifurcated courses of studies making 
provision for pupils with different aptitudes aiming to produce the good citi- 
zen—citizenship training, audio-visual education attempting to make instruc- 
tion more real and interesting—all these have been introduced. A beginning 
has been made and I am sure that since 1948 education in secondary schools 
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has been moving along right lines in our State. The S.I.T.U. has played its 
part in this re-organisation. It has not only given its considered opinion and 
full co-operation in this educational reform but has not hesitated to voice its 
protest against hasty implementation of schemes of doubtful utility. A 
notable contribution made by the S.I.T.U. was the proposal to form a ‘ Council 
of Educational Reseafch”’ in our State. In my opinion a great deal of useful 
work can be done in the matter of (1) determining the different ages suitable 
for the development of various skills, (2) fixing suitable crafts in industrial 
areas or craft-centred education, (3) the elimination of waste in the matter 
of time and energy spent on unnecessary activities and portions of the syllabus, 
(4) finding out the optimum number for groups of children of various ages 
that could work together in practical work and activities. I am sure such 
research will bear fruit. Another line of research would be to ,investigate 
into the traditional allotment of periods for the various subjects and find out 
if this fragmentation of time into forty-five minutes periods of time results 
in waste and suggest alterantive methods of arranging work which would 
satisfy and keep up the continuous interest of the pupils. In this connection 
I must state that headmasters and assistants who are interested in this research 
should be given opportunities to make such research. As it is, at present 
the headmaster of a secondary school is smothered by the vast volume of cor- 
respondence, departmental and otherwise. If any education is to be fully 
effective in a school the headmaster must be relieved of this kind of soul 
killing, excessive, administrative work. It would not be wrong to describe 
the present-day headmaster as a glorified Head Clerk. I would suggest that 
in the larger schools, i.e. in schools with a strength of more than 500 a lay 
secretary should be appointed as this would enable the headmaster to devote 
more time to reai educational work. 


A recommendation that requires our careful consideration is the build- 
ing up of multi-lateral or multi-purpose schools. As I pointed out sometime 
back, a beginning has been made in our State. In 1948 the bifurcated courses 
of studies were introduced and provision was made for pupils who could not 
afford to study beyond the secondary school stage to get some kind of tech- 
nical education in the high school itselfi—one that would enable him to find 
a job or go in for higher technical education. 


According to the latest figures given by the Department of Education 
in the residuary State of Madras the secretarial course has been introduced 
in 44 schools, Engineering in 31 schools, Teaching Practice in 13 schools, Home 
Science in 14 schools, Agriculture in 12 schools, Music in 1 school, Textile 
Technology in 1 school and Drawing in 3 schools. This is a fairly satisfactory 
progress for the short span of five years. More schools in rural areas should 
be encouraged to introduce agriculture. In Industrial areas the problem of 
‘securing qualified instructors and the necessary equipment could be solved if 
Central Schools of Technology are opened in each town. Some might feel 
doubtful about the dual control over the pupils who have to attend the 
high school as well as the technical school. Such schools may be started in a 
few towns as an experimental measure. The power of a nation, and the pros- 
perity of a country depend largely upon the technical skill and industrious- 
ness of the pupil. Small countries like Japan and Britain were prosperous 
and powerful because of these two factors, till they were crippled by the 
Second World War. The time has now come for us to face facts and deter- 
mine as to what our-policy is to be: whether we can afford or even would 
be allowed.to go in our own old traditional ways or whether we should not 
shift the emphasis from agriculture to industry. 
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In order to prevent the haphazard introduction of technical courses and 
to ensure the right choice of crafts, a small committee of technical advisers and 
educational experts should visit and examine the resources and facilities in 
different places and recommend the introduction of suitable courses. 


It is often said that examinations are a necessary evil. There is nothing 
evil in examinations as such. The evil is created by the undue importance 
“we attach to certain examinations. If pupils were examined on definite por- 
tions as soon as they finish them and allowed to proceed to the next topic 
only after the teacher and the pupil are satisfied that the necessary knowledge 
and the skill have been acquired, the evil of cramming at the end of the 
course or neglect of studies at the earlier stages could be done away with. I 
hear the government is likely to ban the publication of notes and guides con- 
taining questions and answers. If thiS were done it would avoid the 
memorising of ready-made answers and mere verbalism. 


Next we pass on to the education of character. There is a tendency to 
overestimate the influence of the school on the pupils who study in them. 
We have to remember that at the time of formal schooling a pupil spends less 
than one-fifth of his working hours at school. A pupil’s character depends as 
much upon the home background, the influence of friends and the general 
atmosphere that prevails in that environment. We must not forget the impact 
of the cinema and the cheap and undesirable magazines nor the various 
political meetings. 


Hence in .the present set-up in non-residential schools the scope for 
educating the character is limited. But for that reason we should not think 
that nothing can be done. Youth, especially in our country, is given to hero 
worship and a teacher who has a powerful personality does, to some extent, 
mould the character of the pupils with whom he comes in contact. The good 
that can be wrought can be done more by example than by formal instruction. 
Individual contacts, persomal talks and emotional appeals, sympathy and un- 
derstanding are required to influence in any way the pupils in schools. Moral 
instruction and religious instruction should find a‘place in the secondary 
school curriculum. But at the same time the children should be taught not 
merely the virtues but given ample opportunities to practice these virtues. The 
Poor Boys’ Fund, participation in Social Work, the Scout Movement etc. are 
powerful instruments which might be used for the development of character. 
A word about moral instruction and religious instruction. The department 
has recommended the allocation of one period per week for this very import- 
ant subject. A few years ago a headmaster was questioned by an Inspecting 
Officer as to why he allotted two periods of moral instruction when only one 
was allowed! We have to remember that one of the aims of the education 
is to lead our children to a knowledge of God and an understanding of the 
eternal values. Religious instruction is necessary in secondary schools. The 
word ‘religion’ means to bind ; but unfortunately religion, as it is understood 
by many of us, does not bind but severs, cuts us one from another. This is 
found in the history of the world and we find it now in our own time. In 
the schools pupils ought to be taught to develop a sense of tolerance for other 
religions. Gentlemen, secondary education has made phenomenal progress in 
our State during the last decade—at least in so far as numbers are 
concerned. In the residuary state of Madras we have now nearly 700 High 
Schools for Boys, 153 High Schools for Girls and 118 Middle Schools for Boys 
and Girls. New High Schools have cropped up like mushrooms. It would be 
a sound thing if the next two or three years were to be a period of consoli- 
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dation rather than of expansion. The quality of education imparted in our 
secondary schools will improve only if all schools are properly equipped in 
the matter of qualified teachers, proper buildings, adequate playgrounds and 
the necessary apparatus and teaching aids. There is a tendency to be satisfied 
with cheap and second-rate kind of education. The report has rightly empha- 
sized the fact that permanent recognition should be given only to schools 
which satisfy the conditions*laid down by the department. The demand for 
secondary education is great. But for that reason cheap and inefficient insti- 
tutions should not be encouraged. 


The word ‘school’ means leisure. In olden times in England it was 
really leisure for littl® boys to attend school, because it freed them from the 
drudgery of apprenticeship in some trade. We have to make the schools of 
our state a place of joy and activity.c The pupils must find it a pleasant place 
to work in. Both the teachers and the taught should regard schools as tempies 
of learning—a clean beautiful place with an atmosphere of study, goodwill 
and harmony. As it is, the pupils are expected to do too many things with 
the result that they do not develop the habit of doing things thoroughly. it 
will be more useful if a fewer things were attempted and those done thoroughly. 
Pupils should be encouraged and guided to work by themselves both alone and 
in groups. The impact of student upon student and the teacher upon the 
taught is also an important factor in education. Pupils learn to live together, 
to work hard and steadily and if these habits are formed, they will be happy 
in life. 


Gentlemen, I would suggest that we recommend to the Government to 
take note of the last paragraphs in the report of the Secondary Education 
Commission and appoint a committee to plan and~implement the recom- 
mendations. 


Finally fellow workers, we have to remember that even after the 
Planning Committee works out the details for implementing the recommenda- 
tion and the Government comes forward to finance the venture, the responsi- 
bility of working out the reorganised scheme rests upon the shoulders of the 
teachers, One great difficulty is the conflict between the new and the old. 
Teachers trained in the old methods have to change their outlook, study the 
new methods and adopt them. Whether a scheme may be worked.or wrecked 


depends on the enthusiasm of those who work with it day after day. 


We are living in changing times and we have to adopt ourselves to the 
changes around us. The S.I.T.U. and the District Teachers’ Guilds could and 
should play their part by arranging refresher courses and study circles to 
enable the teachers to understand and adopt the new methods. he 


May God help us to rise to the occasion and bless our efforts to train 
the future citizens to think for themselves and discerning right from wrong, 
have the courage to do that which is right, to love their fellowmen and learn 
to be happy, in making others happy and above all to learn about our Heavenly 
Father and His wonderful love for us. . 


BASIC AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


SRI R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Let me thank the Office-bearers of the S.I.T.U. for the great honour 
they have shown me in asking me to preside at this section of the Conference 
and thus showing their appreciation of my persistent endeavours and frank 
expression of views on problems of Elementary Education for the past three 
decades. My interest in this field of elementary education began with my 
Presidentship of the Provincial Elementary Education Conference held in 
Madras in 1924; and since then, my study of the problems of this field has 
been sustained. I have been more or less a crusader in the cause of universal 
elementary education. 


My task to-day and, indeed, that of this section of the Conference has 
been considerably lightened by the recent decision of the Government to drop 
the scheme of education adumbrated by the great man whom we all hold in 
great respect and to whom our State and indeed our great country stands 
much indebted. I frankly expressed my views on the scheme in about half 
a dozen article#contributed to several papers and magazines. We all feel great 
relief that a calm atmosphere has been restored in the political and the edu- 
cational atmosphere of the State. I congratulate the President and the Execu- 
tive of the S.I.T.U. on the stand taken by them in the expression of their 
views, without fear or favour, in the highest interests of the education of the 
children in our State. I may also congratulate the Andhra State on their wise 
decision in this matter. Educationists were placed in a very embarrassing 
situation ; for their views even as educationists were likely to brand them as 
allying with reactionary political elements. Intellectual integrity was threa- 
tened ; and an academic atmosphere could not be maintained. 


Much confused thinking prevails today. In the statement made by the 
Minister for Education on the floor of the Legislative Assembly, we find that 
the scheme of education in vogue last year was calculated to lead to the 
goal of basic education. I am unable to appreciate the logic of this assertion. 
In the scheme of basic education, the teacher’s responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the personality and character of the child, his hygienic habits and the 
training of the hand is high; the teacher has to impart learning, inculcate 
the craft, integrate the learning and the craft; the teacher finds joy in his 
work by participation in his childrens’ work. But in the modified scheme, 
the teacher is confined to his class-room for six hours a day for six days, 
teaching the same lesson twice over every day, having been deprived of the 
joy and responsibility of even watching the children in their out-of-door 
activities. The teacher is condemned as a half-baked craft-teacher and an 
inefficient instrument for the development of basic education. The two 
schemes are poles apart. This fallacy in- reasoning has to be exposed even 
to-day. 


Another statement made by the Minister in that speech deserves 
examination. He said, “Many of our educationists have failed to grasp the 
change, in the concept and content of the problem.” Some seem to think that 
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the demand for universal free compulsory elementary education or the State’s 
obligation in that respect is due to the incorporation of Article 45 in the 
Constitution. I submit that the demand is half a century old, as old as 
Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill of 1909. That elementary education 
should be the first eharge on the revenues of the State has been voiced forth 
time and again on the floor of the provincial legislatures even during the 
alien rule. We are grateful®°to the Minister for his assertion that elementary 
education is a national problem, a responsibility of the Welfare State. This is 
a momentous pronouncement. Let me pass on to the ‘problem of basic 
education. 


My approach te basic education is one of reverence; for it is Mahat- 
maji’s greatest contribution to the world’s educational thought and wisdom. 
Our loyalty to Mahatma, the Fathes of the Nation, demands that we should 
understand the thought-processes in the conception. How the scheme has 
fascinated the westerners may be seen in the two articles published in March 
issue of Modern Review, by Miss Sarala Devi, an American lady and Mr. Wil- 
fred Wellock. I consider the question from three standpoints. Firstly, the 
ideology of basic education. Gandhiji visualized a state of society to he 
created, free from exploitation and aggrandizement. Hence our children 
should grow in cleanliness of body, mind and of environments ; they should 
grow in the practice of the doctrine that WORK is WORSHIP. It may be 
argued that the social structure is bound to change by the impact of 
unexpected forces in this complex world of the atomic age and that 
our endeavours to build up a society in the next generation through 
the education of our children now are bound to prove futile. But in 
Gandhiji’s ideological picture, eternal values are to operate; and our great 
nation should be trained in spiritual values from early years. Secondly, basic 
education is to be considered as a method. The method of learning by doing, 
learning through activity is in consonance with the latest Western methods of 
teaching enunciated by John Dewey and Gandhiji exploded the pedagogic 
snobbery that can perceive the educational only in the economically useless. 
So then productive work by the labour of the hand scientifically and systema- 
tically carried out is Mahatmaji’s distinct contribution. We cannot afford to 
lay it aside. Thirdly, fram the political standpoint, Gandhiji wanted to carry 
out the unrealised dream of his political guru Gokhale to establish universal 
education. The self-supporting character of basic education which Gandhiji 
stressed at an early stage was conceived to find the necessary finance. He 
observed, “I am a firm believer in the principle of free and compulsory edu- 
cation. I also hold that we shall realize this only by teaching the children 
a useful vocation and utilising it as a means for cultivating their mental, 
physical and spiritual faculties. I am convinced that there is no other way 
to carry education to crores of our children. Hence it is clear that basic 
education was conceived by Gandhiji to make universal education practicable. 
Hence it is to be deplored that administrators of education who are keen on 
promoting basic education do not associate with universal education. The 
two are considered distinct and apart, so that we have two separate adminis- 
trative machinery for basic and primary education respectively. 


The Government are struck aghast at the finance needed to plant uni- 
versal education. In Gandhi’s basic education, there is no secondary educa- 
tion. According to him, the Government have no financial responsibility, so 
far as education is concerned, beyond basic education. The scope of basic 
education as chalked out by Gandhi was not understood. Yet the Government 
of India recommended to the States basic education for adoption. It was 
Gandhi’s conviction that basic education should run to 8 years. In Madras 
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State, there are only two institutions which have run 8 years of basic education, 
Kallupatti and Vedaranyam. One is co-educational ; the other is an institu- 
tion purely for girls. There is no institution in Madras State which is run- 
ning to-day a basic school for boys and gives them 8 years’ education. The 
Government of India expected the Secondary Education Cemmission to report 
how best basic education could be integrated or correlated with secondary 
education. The Secondary Education Commissio& has passed over this cru- 
cial issue. Hence our national problem of elementary education remains un- 
solved. It is a matter for gratification that the All-India Nai Talim Conference 
in their Conference held in Assam a few months back drew the attention of 
the Government to the fact that no school catering for the age-group 6—14 
should be treated as a secondary school, the term “ Secondary Education” 
means the stage which follows the completion of 8 years, 6—14, and that 
secondary education should be an integrated course, complete in itself, of 3 or 
4 years. To dispel confused thinking, I have dwelt at length on the funda- 
mental problems regarding basic and primary education. 


The Education Minister has stated that basic education scheme will not 
lead to universalisation of elementary education, that the progress in basic 
education is dead slow, and that out of 22,000 and odd elementary schools, 
only 720 are basic schools. The Government should give up the policy of 
converting ordinary training schools into basic training schools, ordi- 
nary basic schools into basic schools. Euthusiasts of basic education 
should give up the demand that all the elementary schools should be converted 
into basic schools and that only basic training schools should be started by 
the Government. Basic education should not retard the accomplishment of 
universal elementary education. The nation venerates the ideal of non- 
violence, without divesting itself of the aids of the army and the police. Simi- 
larly, realism requires that basic schools should be centres of research and 
experiment, serve as models and beacon-lights to other educational institu- 
tions. We shall ever be proud of Sevagram, Perianaickenpalayam, Gandhi- 
gram and Vedaranyam, as we are proud of Santiniketan. The glory of 
Gandhian basic education is bound to suffer by regimentation on a mass scale ; 
and every patriot should avert the tragedy. Hence, for educational and finan- 
cial reasons, universal basic education is an impossibility. This warning has 
been indicated by Pandit Nehru in his message to the recent All-India Basic 
Education Conference held at Titabar (Assam). “If good basic schools were 
established everywhere all over the country, and as a consequence post-~basic 
education was also provided for, the cost would run into many hundreds of 
crores. In fact, it would be much more than the total income of the Gov- 
ernment of India to-day. It is patent that we cannot find this money and 
we have to think again, therefore, as to how to do this.” 


One more point. I wish to invite your attention to what Moulana Azad 
said: “ Education at the elementary level shall be of the basic pattern ; and 
this ideal has been accepted by the Centre and the State. But the lack of 
progress of basic education is due to the rigidity of outlook of some of the 
advocates of this pattern of education. All education is and must always 
be an experiment. Basic education is a great experiment. We must be pre- 
pared to develop, modify and adapt it to meet the needs of towns and villages, 
and of industrial and agricultural areas.” Pandit Nehru also has said: “ The 
approach to education should not be too rigid and should allow free play for 
experiment and the development of the individual and of the society we aim 
at. In any experiment, there must be variety. There is. always the danger 
of too much orthodoxy killing the spirit and preventing the development of 
an inquisitive and experimental mind.” I wonder how regimentation and 
experimentation could go together. 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The 44th Madras State Education 
Conference began at 10 a.m. on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th of May in the Saras- 
wathi Mahal, the Palace, Tanjore. 
Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, 
presided. More than 1,000 delegates 
attended the conference. The Hon’bie 
sri C. Subramaniam, Minister for Edu- 
cation, inaugurated the conference, and 
Sri ©. Govindarajulu Naidu, Director of 
Public Instruction, declared the educa- 
tional exhibition open. The proceedings 
commenced with prayer by Srimathi 
Prema of Tanjore. Sri V. S. Thiagaraja 
Mudaliar, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the delegates 
(address published elsewhere) and then 
requested the Hon’ble Sri C. Subra- 
maniam to inaugurate the conference. 


Sri S. Natarajan then requested Dr. 
A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar to pre- 
side over the conference. Sri Natarajan 
stated that Dr. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar was first elected president in 1940. 
Once again teachers in this state had 
expressed a desire that he should pre- 


side over their deliberations. His elec- 
tion was not a question of teachers 
honouring him. His consent was an 
honour to the S.I.T.U. 


Mr. J. G. Koil Pillai, President, Tan- 
jore District Teachers’ Guild, seconded 
the proposal and said that it was with 
great joy he did“so. Dr. Lakshmana- 
swami Mudaliar was a world figure. 
He‘had done a lot for university teach- 
ers. The Report of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission over which he pre- 
sided was the magna carta of teach- 
ers. He considered Dr. Lakshmana- 
swami Mudaliar as a true knight of the 
20th century. He would request him 
to make the Government borrow, not 
steal (laughter) the money which was 
required to enable teachers to make 
both ends meet. 

Mr. U. Kesava Rao of Mangalore sup- 
ported the proposal. 

Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar was 
garlanded and adorned with the presi- 
dential badge. He then delivered the 
presidential address {published else- 
where). 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION SECTION 


Sri A. SRINIVASARAGHAVAN 
Sri E. N. SUBRAHMANYAM 


Chairman : 
Convener : 


Some of the problems of University 
education like the transition from the 
school to the university, the pre-univer- 
sity course and the three-year degree 
course were discussed at the University 
Education Section which met at the 
sangheetha Mahal, Prof. A. Srinivasa- 
raghavan, Principal, V.O.C. College, 
Tuticorin, presiding. 


Prof. E. N. Subrahmanyam, Convener, 
welcoming the gathering, said that the 
task of university education in India 
to-day was the creation of informed 
and disciplined leadership of a civilised 
democracy. 


The president, in his address, said that 
all was not well with University edu- 
cation and analysed the reasons for it. 
While not trying to shift the blame on 
secondary education, he deplored the 
poor quality of the material coming 
from the schools to the university and 
said that university teachers were not 
magicians who could produce bricks out 
of straw. He said that the problem 
was how to organize secondary educa- 
tion in such a way as to get the best 
type of students for the university. 
Referring to the Intermediate course, he 
said that the Intermediate course did 
not prepare anybody for anything and 
if the Intermediate were to be abolish- 
ed the schools could prepare students 
much better for the university and at 
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the end of three years, the students 
could come out with informed minds 
and with capacity for clear thinking. 


Mr. K. R. Chandrasekaran, lecturer in 
English in V.O.C. College, read a paper 
on “ Transition from the sckool to uni- 
versity education”. He pointed out 
that the problem in a nutshell, was the 
raising of the standards of mental 
equipment of pupils in high schools 
and paving the way for a better type 
of students to enter colleges and to 
achieve this end, one more year of study 
was to be added to the existing three- 
year course in high schools. He sug- 
gested that the third and the fourth 
year classes in high schools should þe 
taught only by Masters of Arts in 
various subjects and that they should 
be offered the revised lecturers’ scale 
now in vogues in colleges. 


Prof. A. Rama Iyer, Principal of the 
Sri Narayana College, Quilon, observed 
that the three-year degree course had 
been recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission and the Univer- 
sity Education Commission and had also 
been accepted by the Inter-University 
Board and, therefore, there was no point 
in debating about the advisability or 
otherwise of the subject. He pleaded 
for a forward policy in university edu- 
cation in all states. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Retired 
Headmaster, Peelamedu, in his paper, 
suggested that the one-year pre-univer-~ 
sity course could be better spent in the 
high schools where the strength of the 
class did not exceed forty than in col- 
leges where the strength of a section 
ran to more than a hundred students. 
The University Commission had wisely 
emphasized, he said, that before the age 
of maturity was reached for admission 
to the University, a boy or girl must 
stay under the formal discipline of a 
school and should be taught by the 
methods of the school and not by the 
methods of the University. 
that it was clear that the Intermediate 


examination should go and this reform. 


should be immediately effected. 

Mr. N. R. Kedari Rao, Retired Pro- 
fessor, said that nearly 80,000 students 
took the S.S.L.C, examination and out 


He said * 
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of this fifty per cent was declared eli- 
gible for the university and quite a 
large number of them did go to the 
University and the problem was how to 
deal with this enormous number coming 
out to the university. 


Mr. S. V. Purushotham Iyengar of 
Srivaikuntam said that the secondary 
school student who took his subject 
through the medium of regional lan- 
guages found himself hopelessly at sea 
when he entered the University where 
the medium of instruction*was English. 
He said that if the three-year degree 
course was to come in, there should be 
not a reform, but a revolution in schools. 


Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, who was present, 
being requested to address, gave a lucid 
exposition of the recommndations of the 
Secondary Education Commission and 
the short-term and long-term plans en- 
visaged in the Report. He said that in 
planning for the new organizational 
pattern of secondary education, it was 
obvious that for an interim period, some 
provisional adjustments would have 
to be made so that the change-over 
from the existing to the new pattern 
might take place without any serious 
dislocation. Before concluding, Dr. 
Mudaliar referred to Sir Philip Hartog’s 
book on “the Examination of examina- 
tions” and said that that book showed 
how difficult it was to judge objectively 
ihe performance of candidates, and that 
was why the Commission had recom- 
mended the 5 point scale for marking. 
They could not recommend the aboli- 
tion of existing examinations. Public 
confidence was necessary and when such 
confidence was built up by the head- 
masters, their decisions would be final 
and then they might abolish the exter- 
nal examinations altogether. 

Winding up the proceedings, the Pre- 
sident urged the need for more gene- 
rous grants both from the Centre and 
the State for University Education. 


Proposing a vote of thanks, the Con- 
vener put forward a novel suggestion 
that while English could continue to 
be the medium of instruction for the 
transition period, the regional languages 
could be made the media of examina- 
tions. 





SOCIAL STUDIES PRACTICAL RECORD BOOKS 








Not only cover adequately the Departmental syllabus but also conform 
to its spirit. They are not cram books but give scope for individual work. 
Pages are allotted for recording other activities of pupils, such as expres- 
sion, participation in school and class functions, excursions, exhibitions, 
etc. Special drawing paper has been used for these books and the outline 
maps have all been drawn to scale. These books can be used with 
advantage along with whatever text-book is used in the class. The 
exercises can be begun at any part of the School Year. 


‘s New Education” says : 
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..... The exercises lend scope for individual work. 
The exercises given in the volumes if completed will enable the 
pupils to acquire a thorough grasp of the subject. ” (Sept., 19523) 


46 


To make this subject interesting and appealing to the pupils 
theoretical instruction needs to be followed by practical work. 
Suitable exercises such as Map Reading and Map making and new 
type tests are given in each volume. The completion of these 
exercises would certainly enable the pupils to understand the 
scope and content of the subject.” (December, 1953) 


“ South Indian Teacher” says : 


oe 


cana have been nicely and carefully prepared in accordance 
with the Departmental syllabus and having the spirit in view. 
These are not cram books but give scope for individual work and 
if the activities are completed, the pupil will not only havea 
thorough grasp of the subject but also develop the activity of 
analysing the information acquired from class text-books and 
reference books........ i (August, 1953) 


Particulars of the Books 


Book I for Form I As. 10 Book IV for Form IV As. 12 
Book II for Form II As. 11 Book V for Form V As. 14 
Book III for Form III As. 12 Book VI for Form VI As. 14 


Available in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada 
Books 4—6 available in English also. 


—— ORIENT LONGMANS LTD., MADRAS-2 ——— 
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SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


SRI M. P. H. ALBERT: 
SRI M. RAJAH IYER. 


Chairman : 


Convener : 


The Secondary and Technigal Educa- 
tion Section Conference was held at 
8 a.m. on Thursday the 27th May, 1954 
with Sri M. P. H. Albert, Principal, 
Bishop Heber High School, Trichino- 
poly, in the chair. (Chairman’s Address 
published elsewhere.) ° 


“ MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOLS” °? 


Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan, Secretary, 
S.1L.T.U. initiating a discussion on 
“ Multi-purpose Schools”, pointed out 
that upto the age of 14, students with 
a variety of talents would be seeking 
education ; hence there should be no 
longer “ Single-track ” Schools. Diver- 
sified courses had become necessary. 
The Secondary Education Commission 
recommended a four year higher 
secondary school course, the diversified 
courses beginning from the second year 
of that course. He stressed that pro- 
fessional courses should not be consi- 
dered something inferior to the so- 
called “academic” course. Pupils 
should be helped to select one of the 
courses with due regard to their mental 
interests and talents. 


Whereas unilateral schools could be 
started in a place where the pupils had 
some occupationed needs, multi-purpose 
schools should not be of the same pat- 
tern. Our rural schools should be 
Agricultural Schools. Those who com- 
pleted the diversified courses should be 


given opportunities to take up higher 


specialised courses in polytechnics or 
technological institutes. 


Many schools that had started these 
courses closed them due to lack of ade- 
quate aid from Government. He hoped 
that the Government would come for- 
ward with liberal grants. 


Sri M. R. Srinivasan of Madurai re- 
ferred to the difficulties of giving pro- 
per advice to immature pupils about the 
choice of the courses. Sri R. Subra- 
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mania Iyer of Nagapattinam pointed 
out the need for tests as in Western 
countries to decide the aptitude of 
pupils. Sri G. Krishnamurthy, M.L.C., 
said that our society was multi-pur- 
posed and there was no need for schools 
to become mere factories, but crafts 
and skills could be learnt from the 
masons, the farmers and the like, for 
whose genius our country is famous. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 


The Rev. D. Thambuswami of Madras 
pointed out glaring instances of lack of 
individual and group discipline, and 
stressed on the responsibility of teach- 
ers to train pupils. Positive virtues 
like truthfulness, honesty ete., should 
be fostered. He regretted that the 
Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission had put religious instruc- 
tion in cold storage and pleaded for a 
more courageous lead. He considered 
the kind of character training imparted 
by the N.C.C. to be regimental rather 
than constructive. 


Sri S. Srinivasan of Katpadi asked 
two questions “Is it our business to 
train character and does the present 
system offer any scope for it? and he 
answered them with an emphatic 
“Yes”. Sri S. S. Ramaswami Sastri of 
Trivellore and Sri A. V. Rengachari of 
Dalmiapuram took part in the discus- 
sion. A paper sent by Sri I. D. Asir- 
vatham of Madras was also read. 


EXAMINATION AND EVALUATION 


Sri M. Rajah Iyer of Ramnad, initia- 
ting a discussion on “ Examination and 
Evaluation ” pointed out that the posi- 
tion to-day was as bad as it was in 1937 
when the Zakir Huzain Committee con- 
demned the baneful influence of exami- 
nation. A single external examination 
should not be permitted any more to 
dominate education but school records 
also should be taken into account in 
deciding eligibility for other courses. 
He referred to the advantages of the 
New Type Tests and their limitations 
and pleaded for a continuation of a 
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blending of both as at present. He 
pleaded for the system of grading in 
preference to awarding marks on a per- 
centile scale as at present. In order to 
enable teachers to understand the new 
educational psychology and to equip 
themselves with the proper technique 
of examination and evaluation, he con- 
sidered refresher courses to be essen- 
tial. Sri S. Ramaswami Sastri of Tri- 
vellore said that internal tests in schools 
had an important place in education. 
Sri A. Shanmugasundaram of Tanjore 
pleaded for «uniform rules of promotion 
in all schools in the same place. Sri 
S. V. Purushothama Iyengar of Srivai- 
kuntam pointed out the difficulties in 
the maintenance of cumulative records 
and preferred a single external exami- 
nation to any weight being attached to 
unreliable internal tests. 


THE NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PATTERN 


Prof. A. Srinivasa Raghavan of Tuti- 
corin initiating a discussion on ‘“ The 
New Organizational Pattern of Second- 
ary Education’’ commended the ideo- 
logy of the New Scheme. From the 
point of view of Socio-political-econo- 
mic considerations, education preparing 
pupils for society, a diversified course 
of education became indispensable for 
society. Things could not be left to 
take care of thmselves in the hope that 
nature would set right matters, but 
formal education was quite necessary. 
There might be financial difficulties to 
begin with, but they could not be an 
argument against the scheme. He 
pointed out that the pattern was not 
rigid, but allowed for change-over if 
necessary. 


Sri R. Ramakrishnan of Tirupala- 
thurai said that the present-day schools 
were not true homes of education but 
were only notorial institutions. He 
considered residential schools to be the 
best, especially those with a Maha 
Acharya at the head and with a band 
of devoted assistants. In such institu- 
tions every activity of the pupil from 
mere muscular motion to mystic medi- 
tation could receive attention, Residen- 
tial Day Schools were the next best, 
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and without any difficulty or cost, the 
existing schools could convert them- 
selves into such schools. 


The Rev. D. Thambusami of Madras 
pointed out . the need for nursery 
schools, residential schools and the 
Higher Secondary Schools. Sri S. N. 
Adinathan of Srivaikuntam referred to 
the salient features of the New Pattern. 
Sri R. Kuppanna Rao of Manalmedu 
deplored the plight of Hindi Pandits 
and the unimportant place assigned to 
Hindi. Sri Avadaniar of Tanjore took 
exeeption to the term “ Multi-purpose 
Schools ”, and .said that every school 
should be a’ ‘‘Single-purpose School” 
with multi-purpose courses. 


The Chairman in his concluding re- 
marks emphasised that the function of 
a school was to reconcile differences and 
gave practical suggestions as to how the 
sports field could help teachers in their 
glorious task of reconciliation. 


With a vote of thanks proposed by 
Sri M. Rajah Iyer, Convener of the 
Section, the Conference ended at 12 
noon. 
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BASIC EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: SRI R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Convener: MRS. SARASVATHY 


SRINIVASAN 


At the outset, Sri T. P. Srinivasavara- 
dan, Secretary, S.LT.U. welcomed the 
Chairman and other delegates attending 
the conference and prgposed Sri R. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar as Chairman. Sri 
Kothari Rao seconded the proposal. 
(Chairman’s Address published else- 
where.) 


In initiating the discussion on the 
curriculum of studies Mrs. Sarasvathy 
Srinivasan, the Convener said that in 
accordance with the wishes of the Edu- 
cational Conference held at Mangalore 
last year on the modified scheme of 
elementary education, if the Govern- 
ment had desisted from the introduction 
of the modified scheme and introduced 
Basic Education in the first two grades, 
the results would have been remark- 
able. She explained that the present 
scheme of elementary education had re- 
sulted in the educated unemployed and 
that the scheme of Basic Education 
would be a kind of insurance against 
unemployment. She described Basic 
Education as education for life and 
stated that the objectives °were : 


(1) All boys and girls should grow 


up as citizens of a new social. 


order based on co-operative 
work and with an understand- 
ing of their rights and respon- 
sibilities and obligations in 
such a society ; and 


Every individual child should 
have full opportunity for the 
balanced and harmonious de- 
velopment of all his faculties 
and should acquire the capacity 
for self-reliance in every aspect 
of a clean, healthy and cul- 
tured life. 


(2) 


She further explained that Basic Edu- 
cation was centred round 5 activities 
which were fundamental for life and 


offered the richest educational oppor- 
tunity. They were: 


(1) Practice of clean and healthy 
living, (2) the practice of self- 
reliance, (3) the practice of a 
productive basic craft, (4) the 
practice of citizenship in a 
community, and (5) the prac- 
tice of recreational and cultu- 
ral activities. 


The different subjects in a Basic 
school were correlated and thus teach- 
ing and learning were made more im- 
pressive. Lessons taught through acti- 
vities related to life produced good re- 
sults. Then she explained the different 
stages in Basic Education: Pre-basie 
Education for children under 7 years, 
corresponding to the Nursery School, 
Basic Education for a pericd of 8 years, 
and Post-Basic and Universal stage of 
Nai Talim. 


She requested the participants to con- 
fine the discussions to the curriculum of 
studies and offer constructive criticism 
without any political and party bias. 


Then Sri S. Natarajan, President of 
the S.LT.U., explained that the present 
system of elementary education required 
a change as neither the community nor 
the teachers themselves were satisfied 
at the results of the Elementary edu- 
cation of the present day. He advo- 
cated the policy of education through 
activities as enunciated by Gandhiji and 
recommended the scheme of ‘Basic 
Education, 


sri K. Arunachalam of Sri Rama- 
krishna Vidyalaya explained in detail 
the growth of Basic Education as con- 
ceived by Mahatma Gandhi. Children 
of Basic school could be taught efficient- 
ly by practical activities through con- 
crete life situations relating to the 
child’s social and physical environ- 
ment and whatever the child learnt 
became assimilated into his growing 
personality instead of being a mere 
collection of unrelated facts having 


no direct bearing on children’s ex- 
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perience. Basic education dealt with 
the day-to-day work that a child did. 
It depended more on the life he lived 
and the method and the manner in 
which he was guided to work in a scien- 
tific and correct way and to live his life 
in a healthy, cheerful way than on what 
he was taught or made to learn with- 
out actual experience. He concluded 
that Basic Education would be intro- 
duced stage by stage as and when 
teachers were trained. 


Sri N. S. Venkateswaran from Man- 
nargudi pleaded for the introduction of 
Basic Education in all the schools. 


- Miss Rajendran complained that the 
want of text-books in basic schools 
affected the efficiency of teaching and 
education. On the other hand Mr. Sun- 
dararajan of Karaikudy said that in the 
lower classes text-books were not ne- 
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cessary and teaching aids prepared by 
him were more useful than text-books. 
He added that any committee appointed 
to study the syllabus and make a 
change in elementary education should 
include the representatives of Elemen- 
tary School teachers who are actually 
coming into contact with children. He 
quoted his experience in the elementary 
school in Karaikudy Municipality and 
requested all the teachers to take inte- 
rest in teaching methods as he had done. 


elhe Convener answered the point 
raised by Miss Rajendran about the 
absence of text-books and explained 
that instead of confining to a particular 
text-book basic education teachers 
could consult books in their library and 
prepare booklets suitable for teaching. 


With a vote of thanks by the Conve- 
ner the sessions came to a close. 


ADMINISTRATION, ORGANISATION AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Sri U. KESHAV Rao. 


JANAB C. M. FAZALUR 
RAHMAN. 


Convener : 


The sectional conference on Organi- 
sation, Administration and Teacher 
Education was held on 28—5—1954 at 
10 am. Sri U. Keshav Rao, B.A., L.T., 
Headmaster, Canara High School, Urva, 
Mangalore, presided. 


Janab C. M. Fazlur Rahman, B.A., B.T., 
Headmaster, Islamiah High School, Per- 
nambut, and Convener of the section, 
welcoming the delegates said that the 
topics for discussion have been carefully 
selected and that the deliberations of 
the conference on the problems of Orga- 
nisation, Administration and Teacher 
Education are bound to have immense 
effect on the future set up of educational 
organisation. 


The Chairman in his introductory 
speech said that the discussions and 
deliberations in 


the sectional confer-- 


ences only suggest trails of thoughts in 
the minds of the participants. He call- 
ed ‘inspection’ a hide-and-seek game 
and said that the Educational Officer is 
the key man in any scheme for educa- 
tional progress. He referred to the 
recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission in respect of ins- 
pection and said that they should be 
implemented. The inspector, he said, 
should inspire the teachers and not 
frighten them. He also deprecated 
over-centralisation in the educational 
set up, and said that Rules and Regula- 
tions have so undermined the status of 
the Headmaster that education in the 
real sense is rendered well-nigh im- 
possible. He also stressed the need to 
educate through all the senses and said 
that we should try to integrate all the 
audio-visual aids available, with every 
day work in the class room. He regret- 
ted on the absence of suitable educa- 
tional films. Properly organized physi- 
cal education is very necessary as only 
with tingling health of the body, can a 
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must have to be revised. He took a 
critical view of the system now in vogue 
and enumerated the responsibilities of 
the Inspector. He said that after ins- 
pection the Inspecting Officer should 
discuss with the teachers the defects 
found and guide them. He also deplored 
the fact that every inspector came with 
a new fad which he tried to enforce. 
The teacher,-he said, should be allowed 
the freedom to experiment. He then 
dealt with the problems of selection of 
inspectors. 


Sri V. B. Murthy, M.A., President of 
the S.I.T.U. Protection Fund, spoke on 
“Teacher Training and Improvement of 
Service Conditions.” Hoping that in the 
next five-year plan there will be libe- 
ral provision for education, he gave an 
idea of the problems we have to face 
in any scheme of Educational Expan- 
sion. The problem of continuous sup- 
ply of properly trained and equipped 
teachers is of very great importance and 
this is impossible of solution unless and 
until service conditions are adequately 
improved in the near future. He sug- 
gested a few improvements in the ser- 
vice conditions and stressed the need 
for an early implementation of the sug- 
gestions of the Secondary Education 
Commission in this regard. 


‘Sri T. V. Arumugam, M.A., L.T., Head- 
master, M.D.T. Hindu College High 
school, Tirunelveli, read a paper on 
“Audio-Visual Aids to Education”. 
After explaining what the Audio-Visual 
Aids are and why they are necessary, he 
classified them into: The Black Board, 
the unprojected picture, diagram ete., 
projected still picture, the motion pic- 
ture, specimens and models, school 
trips and excursions, dramatic partici- 
pation, the radio ete. He very clearly 
explained the importance and usefulness 
of each one of them. He concluded by 
stressing the fact that the use of visual 
aids should not be allowed to develop 
passive receptivity in the pupils but 
that the pupils’ interest should be sti- 
mulated through discussions and ques- 
tions etc. 


sri A. M. Kanniappa Mudaliar, B.A., 
L.T., Headmaster, Pachaiappa’s High 
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School, Kancheepuram, speaking on the 
Organization of Physical Education said 
that the three-fold objective of Physi- 
cal Education should be to make the 
pupil physically active, mentally alert, 
and morally elevated. He said that 
group activities should be designed to 
promote proper attitudes among the 
pupils. As Physical Education is the 
best means suited to the physical, men- 
tal and moral growth of children, he 
said that it should be given priority 
over all other activities lately intro- 
duged. He appreciated the interest 
evinced by the Government in impart- 
ing physical education but said that, in 
their enthusiasm, they overdo certain 
things. He deplored the emphasis of 
the Department for the maintenance 
of a number of records which he 
called as unnecessary. He urged for 
better scales of pay to the Physical Edu- 
cation Teachers and said they should be 
treated on par with graduate teachers. 


The foHowing speakers also partici- 
pated in the discussions and made 
valuable suggestions. Sri C. Renga- 
natha lyengar, M.A., L.T., Journal Secre- 
tary, 8.LT.U., speaking on the Adminis- 
tration of Special Fees Funds criticised 
the manner in which they are being ad- 
ministered now and suggested the crea- 
tion of a Trust Board consisting of the 
Headmaster, representatives of the. 
pupils’ parents and management. Sri 
A. S. Narayan, B.A., L.T., Palghat, speak- 
ing on Inspection, emphasised the need 
for better contact between the Inspector 
and the Teacher and to take away the 
audit work from the Inspector. Sri 
Antoniswamy, M.A., L.T., Headmaster, 
Municipal High School, Karaikudi, in- 
sisted on medical inspection before im- 
parting physical education. He ex- 
plained how properly organised physi- 
cal education programmes can help in 
promoting breadth of outlook and citi- 
zensnip traits in the pupils. Sri L. Ma- 
riapragasam, B.A. L.T, Treasurer, 
o.LT.U., gave an account of the grie- 
vances of the teachers and said that 
any further delay in the improvement 
of service conditions of teachers will 
only accentuate the sense of frustration 
with consequent harmful results. Sri 


, S. Subba Rao, B.A., L.T., Salem, explain- 
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ed in brief the practical difficulties in 


organizing audio-visual education pro- 


grammes. He pleaded for the revival 
of the scheme of private exhibitors 
giving shows in scheols particularly in 
non-electrified areas. He also said that 
the ‘listening-in’ hour should be 
brought effectively in the time-table. 


The Chairman, in his concluding re- 
marks, spoke highly of the valuable 
contributions by the speakers and 
thanked them. 
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The Convener, after a brief speech 
touching upon all the problems discuss- 
ed, thanked the Chairman, speakers and 
the delegates and the Conference con- 
cluded at 12-50 p.m. 


Sri D. V. Trivedi, expert instructor 
in indigenous games, Y.M.C.A. College 
of Physical Education, Saidapet, gave a 
demonstration of Asanas in the after- 
noon under the auspices of this section. 


"Report on the Discussion-Group of Delegates of the 


Annual Conference of the South India Teachers’ Union 
at Tanjavur, 27th May 1954. 


Subject : “Radio in Education R 


About 15 delegates had offered to take 
part in the discussion. Actually about 
45 delegates attended the meeting. 
Most of them were Headmasters of High 
Schools and represented a cross-section 
of the listening schools ofethis State. 


Proposed by tHe President of the 
S.LT.U., Fr. Balam of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Tiruchi, took the chair. The 
Chairman opened the discussion with a 
few remarks on the utilisation of 
modern aids to teaching among which 
the radio occupied an important place. 


Mr. Theodore of A.I.R., Tiruchi, was 
kind enough to deputise for Mr. Ranga- 
chari of A.I.R., Madras, who could not 
come to Tanjavur on account of indis- 
position. Mr. Theodore explained at 
length the purpose of the Educational 
Broadcasts of A.I.R. and briefly indi- 
cated the progress made in this respect 
since 1939. 


Then followed a general discussion 
of the four points suggested by the 


chairman, namely: The Subjects Broad- 
cast, The Talker and his Method, The 
Problems of Planned Listening and The 
Role of the Teacher. About a dozen 
delegates expressed their opinions in 
some detail while many others contri- 
buted briefly to the discussion. Though 
originally the meeting was to last only 
one hour, the interest was so great that 
the chairman could bring the meeting 
to a close only at the end of two full 
hours. 


The following observations made 
during the discussion and’ generally 
accepted by those present, are here 
recorded :— 


(1) The English Broadcasts to High 
schools should be simpler in 
language and content, if they 
are to benefit V and VI Form 
students. A weekly or fort- 
nightly Quiz programme, so 
justly popular in College Edu- 
cational Programme, may be 
introduced, 
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(ii) The talkers in Tamil Language 
and Literature should be train- 
ed by suitable rehearsal, to 
achieve effective, bright and 
intimate delivery, as at pre- 
sent they are generally mono- 
tonous. 


(itt) It is desirable to prefer for 
School Broadcasts persons 
teaching in High Schools. 
College lecturers are usually 
unaware of the vocabulary 
limitations of V and IV Form 
students. Many schools have 
not yet had a chance to send 
to the mike teachers or 
students. 


(iv) An exhaustive discussion reveal- 
ed that a planned listening was 
a complete success only in 
those schools that had a 
‘speaker’ in each class room 
wired to a central receiver 
through an amplifier. Finan- 
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cial aspect of this, may be put 
before D.P.I. 


(v) Ina series of talks, a choice may 
be given tọ the talker to select 
the talk,that he feels best com- 
petent to prepare, before a 
formal contract is sent to him 
for signature. 


(vi) No helpful suggestion was forth- 
coming to solve the difficulty 
of the fime of Middle School 
programme. From 12 noon 
these children are hungry and 
listless, or in some places ac- 
tually taking their lunch about 
12-30. 


In giving a resume of the discussion, 
the chairman stressed on the great im- 
portance of the teacher at every stage 
of the Educational Broadcasts, in plan- 
ning, production, listening and follow- 
up work. With a vote of thanks from 


the President of S.I.T.U., the meeting 


ended. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


OLD AGE PROVISION 


Resolutions 1 to 5— 


1. This Conference requests the 
State Government to take over the ad- 
ministration of the Provident Fund Con- 
tribution and allow the same rate of 
interest which employees under Local 
Bodies get for their contributions. This 
Conference expresses its regret at the 
cancellation of the G.O. permitting 
teachers in aided institutions to contri- 
bute upto 24 annas in the rupee, and 
urges the Government to restore the 
G.O. and issue orders for implementing 
it: 


2. This Conference is of the view 
that for the quick closure of Provident 


Fund accounts and For enabling sub- 
scribers to divert a part of their contri- 
butions towards payment of insurance 
premia, the Governments contribution 
should be made at the end of each finan- 
cial year. 


3. This Conference requests the 
Managements of aided institutions to - 
increase their rate of contributions, as 
the Provident Fund is too meagre a pro- 
vision for old age. 


4, This Conference is firmly of opi- 
nion that provision for pension must 
be made by the Government for teach- 
ers employed in local bodies and under 
aided managements. While expressing 
its thanks to a few managements that , 
are giving pension to its retired em- 
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ployees, this Conference appeals to all 
Managements to take steps to institute 
a pension scheme for their employees. 


5. This Conference requests the 


Government to make it compulsory for. 


every teacher to take a life insurance 
policy. 


Moving the five resolutions concern- 
ing old age provisign for teachers, 
Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradan, Secretary, 
S.LT.U., said that the resolutions ge- 
quested the State Government to take 
over the Provident Fund of teachers. 
At the present time the Provident Funds 
of teachers in aided institutions were 
deposited in the Savings Bank of post- 
offices and the rate of interest paid was 
very low. So they requested the State 
Government to take over the amounts 
and pay teachers the same rate of inte- 
rest as was paid to teachers under local 
bodies. There were no difficulties in 
the way of adopting this procedure. 
Only the Government should have the 
willingness to do so. The third resolu- 
tion requested managements to increase 
their part of the contribution. At the 
present time some managements contri- 
buted half an anna in the rupee, others 
three-quarters of an anna and still 
others one anna. Many managements 
had surpluses and hence this request to 
them to increase their céntribution for 
the benefit of teachers who were left 
without sufficient old age provision. 
The fourth resolution requested -the 
Government to make provision for pen- 
sion to teachers in aided and local body 
schools. The Provident Fund amounts 
to the credit of the teachers in these 
services were very meagre and hence 
this request. The last resolution on 
this subject was about insurance. He 
hoped that these reasonable requests 
would be granted. ; 


Mr. S. Srinivasan (Katpadi) second- 
ing the resolution said that no less an 
authority than the Secondary Education 
Commission had remarked that the posi- 
tion of teachers was far from satisfac- 
tory. It had become worse in recent 
years. The Commission had also point- 
ed out that the salaries of teachers com- 
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pared unfavourably with those of other 
employees in similar positions. For 
example, the Deputy Inspector in the 
education department and the Tahsildar 
in the revenue department operated in 
the same area, but the salary and sta- 
tus of the Deputy Inspector was lower. 
The public, therefore, thought that the 
teacher’s work was inferior. The status 
of the teacher would certainly rise if 
he was given a pension. As regards 
the Provident Fund, in most cases, 
amounts had to be borrowed and when 
teachers retired, there was practically 
no saving left. Therefore pension was 
necessary for teachers. 


Mr. G. Krishnamurthy, M.L.C. who 
spoke next, remarked that the resolu- 
tions were not properly worded. They 
did not express correctly the opinion of 
the general body. It was a surprise to 
him to find that managements were ask- 
ed to give pensions to teachers. Had 
they not all along been insisting that 
it was the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment ? There was also in one resolu- 
tion an expression of thanks to manage- 
ments which gave pension to teachers. 
He would like to know how many man- 
agements were giving pension to teach- 
ers. Those that did could be counted 
on one’s fingers. Again, was the amount 
given as pension by managements 
worthy of being taken note of by a pro- 
vincial conference ? They must remem- 
ber that these resolutions referred to 
not only teachers in secondary schools, 
but also teachers in elementary schools. 
While many managements of elemen- 
tary schools were complaining that they 
had deficit budgets, how many of them 
would come forward to give pensions, 
he asked. 


Replying to the points raised by 
Mr. Krishnamurthy, Mr. T. P. Srini- 
vasavaradan said that a careful study 
of the resolutions would show that the 
requests were addressed to the Govern- 
ment; so there was no point in 
Mr. Krishnamurthy’s criticism. 


One member supported Mr. Krish- 
namurthy and referred to his work in 
the Council for the cause of teachers. 
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Prof. A. Srinivasaraghavan (Tuti- 
corin) speaking in Tamil refuted the 
arguments of Mr. Krishnamurthy 
against the wording of the resolutions. 
At the present tinie managements were 
not compelled to pay pensions to their 
teachers. If, out of their own free will, 
some managements came forward to pay 
pension, however small the amount 
might be, was it not their duty to ex- 
press their thanks to such manage- 
ments? What was wrong in thanking 
them, he asked. Let them remember 
that Mr. Krishnamurthy did not present 
any scheme’ of pension for teachers to 
Government. Mr. Krishnamurthy posed 
as the friend of elementary school teach- 
ers. The speaker and many others, 
who, though they belonged to a higher 
category, were still teachers and conti- 
nued to be ardent fighters for the cause 
of elementary school teachers. More 
than individuals, the S.I.T.U. was fight- 
ing for them. The resolutions were 
passed by a majority. l 


House RENT AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 


Resolution 6. This Conference reite- 
rates the resolution passed in previous 
years requesting that teachers of all 
cadres under all Managements be given 
Dearness Allowance and House Rent 
Allowance both at rates applicable to 
employees of the Central Government. 


Mr. J. G. Koil Pillai (President, Tan- 
jore District Teachers’ Guild) moving 
the resolution traced the different stages 
by which the present rates of dearness 
allowance were obtained by teachers. 
Pleading for the enhancement of D.A. 
to the rates of the Central Government, 
he said that teachers were unable to 
make both ends meet. Their condition 
was most pathetic. The grant of this 
request would be of some relief. Only 
the child that cried would get the milk 
and so teachers must continue to press 
the demand till they got what they 
wanted. 


Mr. A K. Sitaraman (Madras) 
seconded the resolution. He said that 
the Madras Teachers’ Guild went on 
deputation thrice, The Government 
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said that they would consider, but time 
passed and their request had not been 
granted. This was a toncession which 
in justice should be granted to all teach- 
ers irrespective of the managements. 


AGE OF RETIREMENT 


Resolution 7. This Conference re- 
quests that the age of retirement of all 
grades of teachers under all Manage- 
ments including Government be fixed 
at, Sixty. 


Prof. A. Srinivasaraghavan moved 
the resolution and said that no speech 
was necessary in commending it to the 
acceptance of the house. The resolu- 
tion was carried. Sri S. S. Avadhaniar 
alone opposing it. 


NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Resolution 8. This Conference re- 
commends to the State Government the 
lengthening of the High School course 
to seven years, as recommended by the 
Secondary Education Commission. 


Resolution 9. This Conference is of 
the view that multi-purpose schools 
should be started wherever possible and 
the Governments, %oth Central and 
State, should give liberal grants for the 
starting of such schools. 


Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan moved 
the two resolutions. He said that the 
points in favour of the resolutions had 
been thoroughly discussed and he honed 
that the house would pass them unani- 
mously. Mr. M. Rajah Iyer (Ramnad) 
seconded. Messrs. S. S. Avadhaniar 
(Tanjore) and S. V. Purushothaman 
(Srivaikuntam) opposed the resolution. 
The latter said that all schools should 
not be compelled to have the seventh 
year class. He favoured the diversion 
of pupils to polytechnics and technical 
schools at the end of the fourth form. 
The resolutions were carried by a large 


Majority. 
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Resolution 10. This Conference is of 
opinion that the Training Colleges and 
Institutions and the Universities should, 
as a normal part of their work, arrange 
for Refresher Courses and short inten- 
sive courses in speciat subjects. 


Miss Chinnappa (Tanjore) moved the 
resolution and said that refresher cour- 
ses were necessary ; because teachers 
had not the time to read and keep in 
touch with the latesteadevelopments in 
methods of education. Mr. T. P. Srini- 
vasavaradhan seconded. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


Resolution 11. This Conference is of 
opinion that as the existing facilities 
for training are inadequate, the Gov- 
ernment should take steps to increase 
them by the opening of new Colleges 
where necessary, by increasing the seats 
in the existing colleges and by giving 
aid to private bodies that start such 
institutions. For healthy growth of 
children in urban areas, public-owned 
open spaces must be reserved to be 
used by children as playground and 
parks. 


Mr. K. M. Sundaram (Kalladakuri- 


chi) moving the resolution said that, 


there was a good dearth of Physical 
Education Teachers. From the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers they could 
understand that almost all schools were 
in need of them. "There were only two 
training colleges in the State. The 
resolution requested Government to 
open more colleges and to give grants 
to such colleges as were started by pri- 
vate agencies. The need for play- 
grounds was also stressed in the reso- 
lution. Fresh air was necessary for the 
health of children and this could be 
obtained by the provision of more play- 


grounds. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 
Resolution 12. This Conference, 


while thanking the Government for ex- 
tending the educational fee concession 
further to the children of permanent 
clerks and super-annuated teachers who 
. have been re-employed, requests the 
Government to extend this concession 
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to college teachers and to servants at- 
tached to educational institutions. 


Mr. A. S. Narayanan (Palghat) 
moving the resolution said that this was 
a non-controversial subject. The prin- 
ciple of giving concession had been re- 
cognised. The resolution only asked 
for the extension of the existing con- 
cession. Mr. S. V. Purushothaman 
seconded the resolution. He said that 
pupils in colleges also should be given 
the concession. 


Resolution 13. This Conference re- 
quests the Government that in schools 
which are more than 750 strong, one or 
more clerks, as the case may be, should 
be put on upper division scale. In as 
much as the volume of work has con- 
siderably increased in recent years, this 
Conference requests that permission 
may be accorded to schools to increase 
their office establishment. 


Mr. Fazlur Rahman (Pernambut) 
moved the resolution and said that cleri- 
cal work in schools had increased to 
such an extent that headmasters had 
little time to attend to the teaching 
part of their duties. In fact headmasters 
could rightly be described as ‘ glorified 
clerks’. In order to enable the head- 
master to keep abreast of the times and 
be a real educator, he should be relieved 
of much of his clerical work by the 
appointment of more clerks. Mr. T. P. 
Srinivasavaradhan seconded the reso- 
lution which was passed none opposing 
it. 


Resolution 14. This Conference is of 
the view that trained librarians should 
be provided in all Secondary Schools 
and atl teachers should be given some 
training in the basic principles of library 
work in the Training Colleges and 
Schools as well as through Refresher 
Course. 


Moving the resolution Sri S. Subba 
Rao, L.F. High School, Salem, said that 
there were no librarians in most schools. 
The work of the library was entrusted 
to Sanskrit Pundits or Physical Training 
Instructors, or to anybody who had less 
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teaching work than others. In order 
that libraries might be useful, libra- 
rians must be trained and be able to 
guide’ pupils in their studies. The ap- 
pointment of trained librarians was an 
absolute necessity and he requested the 
` Conference to accept the resolution. 
Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan seconded. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Resolution 15. This Conference is of 
the view that in the case of Training 
Schools which charge no fees, the full 
net cost should be met by the Govern- 
ment, 


Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan moved 
and Mr. H. Visveswaran (Ambasamu- 
dram) seconded the resolution which 
was carried unanimously. 


Resolution 16. In view of the import- 
ance of providing free compulsory edu- 
cation for all atleast upto the age of 14, 
this Conference is of the opinion that 
problems of elementary education, such 
as, agency, control, finance and super- 
vision and the scheme of studies require 
a very careful study and urges upon the 
Government of India to appoint a spe- 
cial Commission to study these pro- 
blems with a view to advising the State 
Governments on the measures to be 
taken to fulfil Article 45 of the Consti- 
tution in the shortest time possible. 


This Conference is further of the view 
that the Central. Government should 
treat extension of primary education as 
an essential part of the National Exten- 
sion Service and assist the States with 
liberal financial aid towards Primary 
Education. 


Mr. H. Visveswaran moved the reso- 
lution and referred to the speech of the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in the 
morning. The Constitution had com- 
mitted the Central Government to the 
policy of free and compulsory education 
and the question as to how this policy 
would be implemented had to be exa- 
mined by a commission. The resolution 
was passed. 


. therefor. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL FEES 


Resolution 17. Fully realising that 
extra-curricular activities play an im- 
portant part along with curricular acti- 
vities in promoting the personality of 
a pupil, the Department of Education 
enabled the institutions, to spend the 
amounts for the objects for which they 
were collected and directed the forma- 
tion of committees. At the time when 
the communication was received it was 
thought that the heads of institutions 
would have a reasonable measure of 
freedom to organise such activities. 
But the rules framed and their inter- 
pretation have imposed very severe res- 
trictions and limitations in the admi- 
nistration of special fees. It has be- 
come vexatious when retrospective 
effect is sought to be given to the rules 
and when the action of the heads of 
schools is described as irregular and 
improper, thereby causing misunder- 
standing and unhappy relationship 
between the heads of institutions and 
managements. This Conference fur- 
ther notes with concern that the irk- 
some and unreasonable restrictions are 
causing hesitation on the part of the 
heads of schools to organise extra-cur- 
ricular activities and incur expenditure 
This Conference therefore is 
of the view that the time has come for 
the Government to revise their rules 
so as to facilitate the effective organisa- 
tion of practical activities both CUTTi- 
cular and extra-curricular within the 
limits of their budget provision, for the 
benefit of the pupils. 


Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan moved 
the resolution and said that it was self- 
explanatory. If the rules relating to 
the administration of special fees were 
strictly followed, no extra-curricular 
activities were possible. He commend- 
ed the resolution for the acceptance of 
the house. Mr. J. Amaldas (Mannar- 
gudi) seconding the resolution said that 
there was frustration at every step in’ 
the administration of the funds. 
Mr. G. Krishnamurthy wanted to know 
what exactly were the difficulties. 
Mr. T. P. Srinivasavaradhan said that 
the bona fides of the headmaster were 
questioned and he gave many examples 
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to show how vexatious were the severe 
restrictions. The resolution was carried. 


Resolution 18. This Conference is 
glad to note that the Government had 
agreed that there showld be no discri- 
mination as between teachers in aided 
elementary schools and those in aided 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, in the 
matter of election. This Conference, 
however, feels that in removing a dis- 
ability the Governmegt have imposed 
conditions which in effect denied to all 
teachers the right to stand for election. 
This Conference resolves to request the 
Government to modify the G.O. 
No. 1557, Edn., dated 30th June, 1953 
deleting the conditions and suggests that 
the G.O. No. 664, Edn., dated 15th April, 
1940 which permitted teachers in aided 
secondary schools and Colleges to stand 
for election may be made applicable to 
teachers in aided elementary schools 
also. 


Moved by Mr. S. Natarajan (Presi- 
dent, S.I.T.U.) and seconded by Mr. T. 
P. Srinivasavaradhan (Secretary, 5. I. 
T. U.) the resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 


Resolution 19. Considering the 
amendments to Rules 98 (b) and 154 of 
the Madras Educational Rules, this Con- 
ference feels that the amendment to 
Rules 98 (b) which includes teachers 
along with Headmasters would serious- 
ly jeopardise the*service conditions of 
teachers who are serving under a con- 
tract with the management, as the 
contract already provides for action to 
be taken for negligence and irregulari- 
ty. By this amendment the Department 
instead of being an appellate authority 
to ensure the proper working of the 
contract assumes the role of a prosecu- 
tor. Further the amendment confers 
drastic powers, such as suspension and 
dismissal, on the educational officers for 
all offences that might easily be brought 
under the vague expressions, ‘ negli- 
gence’ and ‘irregularities’. The 
amendment to Rule 154 is equally arbi- 
trary and uncalled for, and in practice, 
would render it difficult for any teacher 
to pursue his vocation in peace. This 
Conference therefore urges upon the 
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Government to keep the amendments 
in abeyance and have the question care- 
fully examined. 


Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan moving 
the resolution referred to the amend- 
ment to Rule 98 (b) and said that the 
teacher was also sought to be punished 
for ‘negligence and irregularity’. He 
explained the genesis of the G.O. and 
remarked that the cancellation of certi- 
ficates could not be applied to some 
categories of teachers like pundits. The 
effect of the amendment would be that 
inspecting authorities could pass orders 
punishing a teacher without the knowl- 
edge of the headmaster or the manage- 
ment. In case a teacher was unjustly 
punished by the management an appeal 
would lie with the department; but if 
the department itself punished the 
teacher, to whom could he appeal, he 
asked. He pointed out the dangers of 
victimisation of the teacher if the 
amendment was given effect to. The 
amendment was legally opposed to the 
contract entered into by the teacher 
and the management. The Subjects 
Committee, Sri Srinivasavaradan said 
had discussed the question for more 
than two hours and he requested the 
delegates to pass the resolution. 


Mr. S. Natarajan (President, $.I.T.U.) 
added that ‘negligence and irregulari- 
ty’ might Include anything. Coming 
late one day or the non-correction of 
composition note-books in a week might 
be punished by an officer of the Govern- 
ment who had no daily contact with the 
teacher, but lived far away. 


The resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 


Resolution 20. This Conference is of 
the view that in the interest of sound 
educational progress provision should be 
made for research in education in Uni- 
versities and in Training Colleges and 
aid should be given to organisations 
doing research work in education and 
calls upon the South India Teachers’ 
Union to organise at an early date the 
S. I. T. U. Council of Educational 
Research. 
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The Resolution was moved from the 
chair and it was carried unanimously. 


Resolution 21. This Conference while 
reiterating its previous resolution on the 
question of salary desires to bring to 
the notice of the Government the con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among the 
members of the different grades of the 
teaching profession.. The recommenda- 
tions made by the various committees 
appointed by ‘the Central Government 
have not been given effect to. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
and the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion have drawn pointed attention to 
the urgent necessity of revising the 
scales of salaries of teachers. Ministers 
have on many occasions admitted that 
the scales of salaries should be revised. 
The Secondary Education Commission 
has further pointed out that there is no 
justification for variation in the scales 
of salaries of teachers working in gov- 
ernment schools and in schools conduc- 
ted by local bodies and private agencies, 
and that all those who have similar 
qualifications and undertake similar res- 
ponsibilities should be treated on a par 
in the matter of salary irrespective of 
the agency under which they are ser- 
ving. This Conference therefore urges 
the Government, to give effect to the 
following scales, to start with, recom- 
mended by the 42nd State Educational 
Conference held at Peelamedu :— 


Colleges 
Principal—Rs, 600—25—800. 
Professors—Rs. 300—20—600. 
' Lecturers—Rs. 200—10—350. 


Demonstrators and 
Tutors—Rs. 100—10—200. 


Plus an allowance of Rs. 20 for 
Honours men of Class I or II. 


High Schools 
Headmasters—Rs. 250—15—400. 


Assistants— 
Grade A—Rs. 100—10—300. 
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(B.Ed.; B.T., or L.T. and specialist 
teachers with qualifications prescribed 
for teaching in high schools.) 


Grade B—Rs. .70—5—150. 


(Secongary Grade Trained Teachers 
and others with qualifications prescribed 
for teaching in Forms I to III of Second- 
ary Schools or Standards VI to VIII of 


` Higher Ely. Schools.) 


(An allowancé of Rs. 10 to be paid 
for higher academic and professional 
qualifications, say, passing an interme- 
diate. ) 


Grade C—Rs. 50—2—90. 


(Higher Grade Trained Teachers and 
others with qualifications prescribed for 
teaching in Classes I to V in Elementary 
Schools.) 


In big institutions post of responsi- 
bility should be created for two pur- 
poses :—(1) To relieve Principals and 
Headmasters of a certain amount of 
routine administrative responsibility ; 
and (2) to act as a further incentive to 
the more ambitious type of teachers. 
To teachers holding such posts, in addi- 
tion to their pay, an allowance may be 
paid, 


Moving the resolution Mr. E. H. Para- 
meswaran, M.L.C., said that the Public 
and Government were aware that it was 
difficult to get teachers for the present 
scales of salaries. Good teachers were 
leaving the profession. In 1951 the 
S.LT.U. convened a special conference 
of the Presidents and Secretaries of Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Guilds and after careful 
consideration the above scales of sala- 
ries were suggested. They had been 
pressing again and again on Govern- 
ment to give effect to these scales. The 
Executive of the S.1.T.U. had also repre- 
sented to Government that if the pre- 
sent deplorable conditions were allowed 
to continue, the $.1.T.U. would find it 
impossible to keep the morale of the 
profession. Such was the serious notice 
which the Executive took about the 
situation. The Hon’ble Minister for 
Education, Mr. Madhava Menon, said 
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that Government were seriously consi- 
dering the revision of salaries. When 
there was a change in the Ministry and 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Shetty became 
minister, an assurance was given that 
the scales of secondary grade teachers 
would be raised. But when ’the Raja- 
gopalachari Ministry came into office, 
it was stated in the legislature that it 
was impossible to keep the promise of 
the previous minister. If Government 
were unable to pay elementary school 
teachers the very modest salary of Rs. 50 
per month, they might as well say that 
they were unable to carry on. The 
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position of teachers had not improved 
since we got independence. They were 
not given even the rights which they 
enjoyed under the British Government. 


Sri E. N. Subrahmanyam (Madana- 
palle) seconded the resolution and 
quoted Sir Maurice Gwyer and the 
Sargent Report. If Indian children 
were to be taught well, India should 
pay her teachers properly. Otherwise 
we should be prepared to take a place 
of inferiority in the society of nations. 


The resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 


PRESIDENTS’ CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


Mr. S. Natarajan, President, S.LT.U. 
who presided in the absence of Dr. 
Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, in his con- 
cluding speech said that the Conference 
was an epoch-making one. They had 
Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, the 
senior most Vice-Chancellor in India to 
preside over the Conference. The 
Hon’ble Minister for Finance and Edu- 
cation inaugurated the Conference and 
Sri S. Govindarajulu Naidu, Director of 
Public Instruction opened the Exhibi- 
tion. They had had a strenuous pro- 
gramme, but there was enly one reso- 
lution about their salaries. The sectio- 
nal conferences had dealt with vital 
problems concerning education. The 
discussions at the Conference and the 
resolutions were indications of the au- 
thoritative way in which teachers had 
dealt with educational problems. There 
was in the land, continued Mr. Nata- 
rajan, great demand for education. The 
people’s interest in education should be 
wisely directed. There were tendencies 
of other people dictating in matters 
educational. The dictation of the State 
-in the matter of curriculum and text- 
books was a dangerous tendency which 
would lead to regimentation. _“ Govy- 
ernment should not be lured by the 
prospect of earning a few lakhs of 
rupees by undertaking the publication 
of school text-books and enforcing 
their use in all schools. Such a pro- 


cedure would not be conducive to a 
healthy development in the publication 
of school text-books. Such a mono- 
poly may tend to make reading repul- 
sive and thus hamper educational pro- 
gress. Nay, it may in the hands of a 
Government wedded to particular 
idealogies, become the means of propa- 
ganda, stifling all independence and 
awarfing the growing mind. We should 
resist such a tendency with all our 
strength in the interests of sound edu- 
cation. 


I have no objection if Government 
should have a Text-Book Committee as 
is now functioning in Madras to scruti- 
nise the books and issue a list of ap- 
proved books from which schools should 
be free to choose such books as are 
suitable for their students, or, they may 
even appoint a High Power Committee 
as suggested by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission. But on no account 
should Government take power to di- 
rectly publish and enforce the use of 
school text-books, uniformly in all 
schools. 


In regard to curricula of studies and 
the syllabi in the different subjects for 
the different classes, changes should be 
effected as the result of a felt need. 
Changes in the Ministry or in the per- 
sonnel of the headship of the Depart- 
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ment of Education should not be the 
occasion for such changes. There 
should be set up a Standing Commission 
of Curriculum of studies in schools. 
such a Commission should consist of 
experienced teachers. Its business 
should be a careful appraisal of the 
curricula at work and a scientific 
study of the needs of the pupils. It is 
on their recommendations that changes 
should be effected. A vigilant teachers’ 
organisation has the responsibility of 
advising and co-operating with such a 
Commission.”’ 


Sri Natarajan thanked the Reception 
Committee and Sri V. S. Thiagaraja 
Mudaliar for the excellent arrange- 
ments, 


Sri M. Rajah Iyer (Ramnad) and 
sri E. N. Subrahmanyam (Madana- 
palle) thanked the Reception Commit- 
tee on behalf of the delegates. 


sri S. R. Pandian, Convener, Exhibi- 
tion Committee and President, The 
Amateur Photographic Society, Tanjore 
presented Sri V. S. Thiagaraja Mudaliar 
with his portrait taken while he was 
addressing the conference. 


Sri Thiagaraja Mudaliar thanking 
the delegates for their co-operation 
said that he was fortunate to have 
earned the love and affection of Sri 
S. Natarajan and Sri T. P. Srini- 
vasavaradan within the short time he 
had come to know them. He was 
really moved by the kind words 
spoken about him. He considered it 
lucky that he had been elected Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. He 
had the good fortune to meet some of 
his old teachers. It had given him great 
pleasure to attend the sectional confer- 
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ence. He had the opportunity of know- 
ing directly from the teachers the 
various problems connected with educa- 
tion. He thanked the members of the 
Reception Committee for having elected 
him Chairman and also the delegates 
for the gòod things they had said about 
what he had done for the Conference. 
He assured the delegates and the pre- 
sident of the Amateur Photographic 
society, Tanjore, that he would do all 
he could for °‘the community of 
teachers”. 

The Secretary of the Conference, Sri 
S. Srinivasan thanked all those who had 
co-operated with him in making the 
conference a success. 


The invitation of the Secretary of the 
South Arcot District Teachers’ Guild to 
hold the next conference in South Arcot 
was provisionally accepted by the 
secretary of the S.LT.U. 


_ With the singing of the National 
Anthem the Conference ended. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


In connection with the Conference, 
arrangements were made by the Recep- 
tion Committee for entertainments. The 
programme included dance, vikadam, 
puppet show and drama. 


EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were arranged to places 
of interest in Tanjore and to Tiru- 
vayaru, where Saint Thiagayya lived 
and attained samadhi. 


CONFERENCE SOUVENIR 


A beautiful souvenir has been pub- 
lished. The cost is only As. 12. 


ANNUAL GENERAL BODY MEETING. 


OF THE 


The Annual General Body Meeting 
of the S.I.T.U. was held on Friday, the 
28th of May, 1954 at 8 a.m. in the 
Conference Hall, Tanjore. Sri S. Nata- 
rajan, the President, presided. There 
was a large number of members present. 


Sri S. Natarajan in his introductory 
remarks said that the year was one of 
great difficulty. The State was parti- 
tioned and the Government was pre- 
‘occupied with many important matters. 
In spite of these pre-occupations, the 
Union was able to bring to the notice 
of Government the demands of teachers 
and he was glad that Government had 
agreed to pay Rs. 3 more to teachers in 
aided elementary schools. The basic 
grant had thus been raised to Rs. 30. 
Getting an increase of salary was not 
an easy matter. It was a continuous 
battle which taxed the energy of the 
Executive. Sri Natarajan thanked Sri 
E. H. Parameswaran and Sri G. Krish- 
namurthy for their work in the Legis- 
lative Council on behalf of teachers. 
The Union had been recognised for the 
purpose of representing the cause of 
teachers of all grades under all man- 
agements and this had thrown a great 
responsibility on them. He thanked his 
colleagues on the Executive for their 
co-operation and “particularly the ener- 
getic Secretary to the Union. The 
Union had been careful in its policy so 
as not to jeopardise the material inte- 
rests of teachers. The President plead- 
ed for greater interest being taken in 


the work of the S.1.T.U. Research Coun-. 


cil so that teachers might be able to 
tell the public after careful study what 
was good for the children. With these 
words he welcomed the members. 


Sri E. H. Parameswaran (Amba- 
samudram) moved that the Annual 
Report be taken as read. It was second- 
ed by Sri S. Swaminathan. The mo- 
tion was adopted after some discussion. 


Sri G. Krishnamurthy suggested that 
the Conference might be held in Decem- 
ber with greater advantage than at pre- 
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sent. He asked teachers not to be 
afraid of the words ‘“ Trade Unions”. 
Only by organising themselves efficient- 
ly and voicing forth their grievances 
boldly they could make the Government 
accede to their demands. 


Sri P. M. Venkatavaradan (Madras) 
suggested that “The Sôuth Indian 
Teacher” and “The Balar Kalvi” 
might be combined. 


Sri S. S. Avadhaniar said that the 
Vigilance Committee was not at all vigi- 
lant. 


ori J. G. Koil Pillai (Tanjore) paid a 
tribute to the President for the interest 
taken by him whenever teachers inte- 
rest was at stake. He described how on 
account of the steps taken by the Tan- 
jore Distirct Teachers’ Guild and the 
Executive of the S.I.T.U. several teach- 
ers in Kumbakonam were saved from 
retrenchment. He appealed to the dele- 
gates to give more financial support and 
loyalty to the Union. 


Mr. V. Antoniswamy (Karaikudi) 
spoke on the need for enlisting more 
elementary school teachers as members, 
and this could be done, he said, by pro- 
per approcah to them. 


Sri V. Rajagopal Iyer (Retd. Head- 
master, Erode) congratulated the Exe- 
cutive on the excellent work turned out 
by them. He said that teachers were 
far above the State and the position of 
teachers must be such that the State 
should look to them for guidance. He 
referred to the sub-committee appointed 
by the Tamil Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee and appealed for co-operation in 
its work. 


Sri R. V. Subramanyam (Tanjore) 
wanted that all categories of teachers 
should be properly represented on the 
executive of the S.I.T.U. 


Sri C. Ranganatha Iyengar (Journal 
Secretary) made an appeal for support 
to the S.I.T.U. Publications, Ltd. and 
the starting of a printing press. 
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Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan, Secretary, 
in the course of his reply to the points 
raised by members said that Sri. G. 
Krishnamurthy ought to abide by the 
decisions of the Conference and the 
S.I.T.U. and then he would be justified 
in asking for support. He totally dis- 
approved of his suggestion to give an 
ultimatum to the Government, in case 
the teachers’ requests were not granted. 
The suggestion for separate representa- 
tion for all classes of teachers was im- 
practicable and it would not strengthen 
the Union. He pointed out the difficul- 
ties in holding the State Educational 
Conference in December, as that month 
was a busy one for the teachers. He 
appealed to teachers to co-operate with 
the Union in its efforts to strengthen 
the organisation and to see that all 
teachers became members of the Union. 
The office-bearers were all honorary 
men and they were doing their best. 
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The Office-bearers were then elected. 


President :—Sri S. Natarajan. 

Vice-Presidents :—Sri J. G. Koil Pillai 
and Sri M.‘P. H. Albert. 

Secretary —Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan. 


Jt. Secretary :—Sri S. Srinivasan 
(Tanjore). 


Treasurer :—Sri L. Mariapragasam. 
(D 


Convener, Vigilance Committee :— 


° Sri P, M. Venkatavaradan 
(Madras). 


Members of the Vigilance Committee :— 
Messrs. M. Rajah Iyer (Ramnad), 
U. Srinivasa Kini (Mangalore), 
K. Krishna Iyer (Tuticorin), 
P. Govinda Rao (Madras) 


THE WORKS OF 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Rs. A. Rs. A. 
Chitra . l 6 Nationalism 1 12 
Creative Unity . 2 4 Personality 2 0 
Collected Poems & Plays .. 14 10 Poems of Kabir 2 0 
Crescent Moon ae ne Red Oleanders 2 0 
' Fruit Gathering 2 0 Reminiscences 24 | 
Gitanjali 2 0 Sacrifice a 
Glimpses of Bengal 2 8 Sadhana 2 0 
Gora 4 0 ‘Selections from Tagore 1 8 
Hungry Stones 2 4 Stories from Tagore 1 10 
King of the Dark Chamber 2 4 Stray Birds 1 8 
Lectures and Addresses 2 0 The Gardener . 2 4 
Lover’s Gift 1-8 ‘The Home and the World 3-8 
` Mashi . 2 8 The Post Office . 1 8 
More Stories from Tagore 1 6 The Wreck 4 0 
LIBRARY EDITION. Full Cloth, Gold Lettering. 
Rs. A. Rs. A. 
Creative Unity 5 0 Hungry Stones . 5 8 
Gitanjali 3 8 Lover’s Gift - 3 0 
Gora 7 0 ‘Nationalism 3 8. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England) 
6, Patullo Road, Mount Road, Madras 2. 


May, 1954. - 


THE SOUTH INDIA TEACHERS’ UNION 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the South India Teachers’ Union was 
held at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, the 25th 
May, 1954 in the Government Basic 
Training School for „Women, Tanjore, 
with Sri S. Natarajan, President of the 
Union, in the chair. 


The following members were pre- 
sent :— 


Messrs. E. N. Subrahmanyan (Vice- 
President), L. Mariapragasam (Trea- 
surer), H. Visweswaran (Tirunelveli), 
M. Rajah Iyer (Ramnad), U. Keshav 
Rao (Vice-President), A. M. Kanniappa 
Mudaliar (Chingleput), M. N. Vadivelu 
(North Arcot), V. B. Murti (Secre-~ 
tary, Protection Fund), C. Ranganatha 
Aiyengar (Journal Secretary), C. M. 
Fazalur Rahman (North Arcot), S. Sub- 
ba Rao (Salem), P. M. Venkatavaradan 
(Madras), V. Antoniswamy (Ramnad), 
A. S. Narayanan (Malabar), S. Bala- 
subramanian (Tanjore), J. G. Clement 
(Tiruchirapalli) and T. P. Srinivasa- 
varadan (Secretary). 


1. The agenda for the meeting was 
Tea by the Secretary. , 


+2. The minutes of the last meeting 
were taken as read as copies of the 
proceedings were already communicated 
to the members. 


3. The annual report was read out 
by the Secretary. It was approved and 
the Secretary was authorised to present 
it to the General Body. 


The financial statements appended to 
the report were explained to the mem- 
bers by the President and the financial 
position of the journals was stressed. 
The statements were passed. 


The Board resolved to transfer a sum 
of Rs. 31-8-6 from the Union funds to 
the Silver Jubilee Fund account and 
authorised the Secretary to invest the 


sum of Rs. 400 standing to the credit of 
Silver Jubilee Fund account in a suit- 
able security deposit. 


4: Then the proposed amendments 
to the Union rules were taken up for 
consideration. 


The President explained to the mem- 
bers the proposed rules with regard to 
the District Teachers Guilds. There 
was some discussion with regard to the 
affiliation of elementary school teach- 
ers’ association centres or ranges. It 
was decided to obtain the opinions of 
the District Teachers’ Guilds. 


The election of office-bearers to the 
District Teachers’ Guilds was, after 
some discussion, suggested to be by the 
General Body of the Guild. 


The affiliation fee to be paid by ele- 
mentary school teachers’ association 
centres and ranges was decided to be 
calculated at eight annas per member 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 7-8-0 per 
annum. 


The Associate Membership to the 
Union of persons outside the Madras 
State, as suggested, was approved by 
the Board. 


Regarding the amendment to Rule 5, 
Office-bearers, etc., the Board approved 
of the suggested amendment with re- 
gard to the election by the Executive 
Board of the three office-bearers, viz., 
the Secretary, the Joint Secretary ang 
the Treasurer. 


The Board was in favour of including 
in the Ex-officio Members of the Exe- 
cutive Board the Chairman of the 
S.LT.U. Benevolent Fund. 


After a vote of thanks by the Secre~ 
tary the meeting terminated. 


T. P. SRINIVASAVARADAN, 
5—6] 954.. Secretary. ` 





THE S.LT.U. PROTECTION FUND LTD. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Ordi- 
nary General Meeting held on 27—-5~'54. 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the General Body of the South Indian 
Teachers’ Union Protection Fund, Ltd., 
was held at the Kalyanasundaram High 
School, Tanjore at 1 p.m. on Thursday 
the 27th May, 1954. 


One hundred and sixty-four members 
were present. 


The Secretary read the Notice of the 
Meeting, dated 10—-4—1954 and the 
Auditors’ Report to the members of the 
Fund, and presented the Annual Report 
and the Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 31—12—1953. 


sri S. Natarajan, the President, in a 
short speech referred to the progress of 
the Fund, particularly stressing the in- 
valuable work of the Secretary, Sri V. 
B. Murthi. He thanked Rev. D. Tham- 
busami and Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan 
who as President and Vice-President 
respectively had contributed greatly 
to the growth and development of the 
Fund. He stated that with a view to 
making the Fund more useful and at- 
tractive to the teachers, the Board of 
Directors were proposing to include 
Tables of Annuities and Insurance- 
cum-Pension, as well as recasting the 
five Tables now in force. He replied to 
certain questions given notice of by Sri 
L. Mariapragasam. Then there was a 
general discussion on the report in 
which Messrs. G. Krishnamurthi, S5. 
Swaminathan, T. V. Subramanya Iyer 
and others took part. 


Proposed by Sri A. T. Doraiswamy 
Iyengar and seconded by Sri L. Maria- 
pragasam, the report was adopted una- 
nimously. 


The Secretary then read Article No. 
29 about the election of the President, 


the Vice-President, the Secretary and . 


three other Directors. 


The following were elected unani- 
mously :— i 
Sri V. B. Murthi as President. 
Sri S. Natarajan as Vice-President. 
Sri S. D. Krishnamurti Rao as 
Secretary. 


Eleven names,were proposed and 
seconded for the three members of the 
Board of Directors and the following 
three were declared elected after a 
ballot :— 

(i) Sri J. D. Muthiah of Kellett 
High School, Madras. 

(zw) Sri K. M. Sundaram of Tilak 
Vidyalaya, Kallidaikurichi and 

(ui) Sri E. H. Parameswaran of Thir- 
thapathi High School, Amba- 
samudram. 


Election of Auditors :—Proposed by 
Sri S. Swaminatha Iyer and seconded 
by Sri V. Sethumadhava Rao, Messrs. 
V. Soundararajan & Co., were elected 
Auditors for the year 1954. 

Remuneration of Auditors :—Duly 
proposed and seconded, the remunera- 
tion for the Auditors was fixed unani- 
mously at Rs. 400. 

The Secretary then moved the amend- 
ments given notice of. In doing so, he 
dwelt on the need for the recasting of 
the five existing Tables and the inclu- 
sion of two new Tables and explained 
the nature and scope of the amendments. 
After some discussion, it was resolved 
unanimously to adopt all the Tables and 
the amendments to the Articles given 
notice of. 

The General Body placed on record 
the valuable services rendered by Sri 
K. Kuruvila Jacob as Vice-President 
and Messrs. K. Narayanan and M. P. 
Kamath as Directors. 

With a vote of thanks to the President 
and the school authorities, the meeting 
terminated at about 3-30 p.m. 


S. D. KRISHNAMURTI RAO, 


Triplicane, Secretary. 
Madras. S. NATARAJAN, 
Tth June, 1954. President. 


OUR BOOKSHELF 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 1, 
April 1954. Published for the British 
Council by Orient Longmans, Ltd. 
Rs. 3 for four issues. 


The articles contributed by the five 
specialists on the subject have a direct 
bearing on the standard of English 
tedching in our schools. 





Popu VIGNANAM, Books I and II (in 
Malayalam). (Oxford University 
Press. Price Re, 1-4-0 each.) 


General Science Nos. I and II in Eng- 
lish written by Messrs. T. P. Srinivasa- 
varadan, S. Swaminathan and V. Nara- 
yanaswamy (which have been reviewed 
in this journal some time ago) have 
been translated into Malayalam by Sri 
P. Appukutty Menon. 





SELECTION PAPERS IN ENGLISH AND ARI- 


THMETIC: by H. H. Thomas. (Tho- 
mas Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh 9. 
Price : 2 sh. 6 d.) 


This has been designed 4o provide a 


series of papers similar to the’ standar- 


dised tests that are? used for promotion 
examination in Grammar Schools. 
The book consists of 20 compre- 
hension and general English papers, 20 
essay papers, 20 general arithmetic and 
20 mental arithmetie papers, that is, one 
complete test for every fortnight of the 
school year. 


re eT 


BRITAIN : AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


The book presents a world-picture of 
the British scene which has never been 
attempted before. It will prove in- 
valuable to the traveller-business man 
or holiday-maker—who comes to the 
United Kingdom; its reference index 
Will enable him to make a quick and 
simple assessment to help him to under- 


stand the people, the culture, and the 
institutions of the country. For the 
writer and the journalist, the book is 
important as it can provide a quick 
check on facts. For the ordinary reader 
who takes an interest in British affairs 
the book is a “ must ”. 


Among its hundred and one para- 
graphs, it tells how the British are gov- 
erned ;-how much they pay in income- 
tax; how research is developed; how 
much is spent on national defence ; how 
law and order is maintained ; the con- 
nection between Church and State ; the 
size of the Hindu and Muslim*®commu- 
nities ; how trade and industry are or- 
ganised ; who own British newspapers 
and how many people buy them ; what 
Britain does for its youth, and so on. 


Its extensive bibliography should 
prove useful to the reader whose appe- 
tite for British affairs the handbook has 
whetted. 


Copies may be obtained from British 
Information Services, Eastern. House, 
Mansingh Road, New Delhi, price: 
Rs. 4-8-0, plus Rs. 1-2-0 postage. 


JAPAN AS I SAW IT: by K. D. Kapur. 
(Rama Press, Nazirabad, Lucknow. 
Price: Rs. 8.) 


The author’s impressions of Japan as 
it was in 1937 are recorded here. They 
are based on his personal visit and ex- 
perience. Though many changes have 
taken place in the political and social 
and economic conditions of the country 
due to the war, some of the traditional 
customs and habits and culture of the 
people still remain unchanged and a 
reader gets an insight into these things 
inspite of the apparent changes. 
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SIMPLE MODELS OF VERSE AND PROSE: 
by F. G. Pearce. (Oxford University 
Press. Price: Re. 1-8-0.) 


Useful for students of VI Form- of 
High School, the book is described by 
the author himself as worthy of en- 
abling them to pass examinations with- 
out difficulty. 


a E E E 


GENERAL SCIENCE, BooK III: by Messrs. 
T. P. Sfinivasavaradan, S. Swami- 

` nathan and V. Narayanaswamy. (Ox- 
ford University Press. Price : 
Re. 1-8-0.) l 


This is the third book in the science 
series. Books I and II were reviewed 
in the earlier. issues of this journal. 
This boo will serve those students who 
have chosen English medium in the 
S.S.L.C. course. 





LITTLE Books oF BIBLE STORIES : Book 
4—Stories told by Jesus; Book 5— 
Jesus in Galilee ; Book 6—Jesus and 
his friends : by Lydia S. Eliott. Book 
%7—Joseph and his brother ; Book 8— 
Moses the Leader ; Book 9—David the 
Shepherd Boy : by Donald M. McFar- 
lan. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edin- 
burgh 9. Price: 10 d. each.) 
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These books may be prescribed for 
non-detailed study in Form III of 
secondary schools. The language is 


‘sufficiently simple for children to read 


for themselves. Each of these contains 
five stories each, accompanied by a full 
page illustration. Each story is follow- 
ed by two or three questions to check 
the child’s understanding of the story 
and a suggestion for practical work to 
be done either individually or in group. 


. Hindi Prachar Vidyalaya—Calendar 
for 1954-55: contains useful informa- 
tion in Hindi regarding the examinations 
and courses conducted by the Sabha. 





List of publications thankfully recei- 
ved and acknowledged :— 

1. Ratnaharam — Annual — March 
1954—Rajah’s High and Training 
School, Kollengode. 

2. Panchayat High School Magazine, 
Valparai, April 1954. . 

3. Educational. Studies and docu- 
ments, Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

4, Education in Universities in India, 
1949-50. A statistical summary (Gov- 
ernment of India publication). 

5. The Madras Journal of Co-opera- 


tion, Golden Jubilee Number. 
l C.R. 





THE SOUTH INDIA TEACHERS UNION 


Diary for the months of May and June, 1954. 


Resolutions and Programme of the Conference were sent 


South Indian Teacher—March, 1954—Published. 


South Indian Teacher—April, 1954—Published. 
The 44th Madras State Educational Conference—First 


10-——-5-—-1954 

to all the delegates. 
14--5—1954 
15—-5—-1954 Balar Kalvi—March, 1954—-Published. 
25—5—1954 Executive Board Meeting at Tanjore. 
26—5—-1954 
26—5—-1954 

day session. 
2,7—5-—1954 The Conference—Second day session. 
28—5—-1954 The Conference—Third day session. 
28—5—-1954 The S.LT.U. General Body Meeting. 
10—6—1954 Balar Kalvi—April, 1954—Published. 
17—6—-1954 Journal Committee Meeting, 


SOME OF THE OXFORD BOOKS 
FOR NON-DETAILED STUDY 


DEEPAK SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Series I-A: ANIMAL STORIES 


By J. F. FORRESTER and B. M. CHESTER 6 as. 


This supplementary reader for Form II is written to provide extra reading 
material in the structures and vocabulary with which the pupils are familiar. 
It is based for the most part on the structures found in Deepak Readers; I. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Edited by L. W. and M. G. M. FAUCETT 


Nine Fables 7d, 
The Good Little Men 7d. 
Rip Van Winkle. By WasHıncTON Irvinc. Retold 7d. 


The King of the Golden River. By Joun Ruskin. Retold 8 as. 
Tales from the Arabian Nights. Retold by F. M. Urling 


Smith 12 as. 
Episodes from Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By THOMAS 
HUGHES Is. 8d. 
The Merchant of Venice. Adapted from Lamb | 7d. 
TALES RETOLD FOR EASY READING 
First Series 
Tales from Gulliver’s Travels. By JoNATHAN SWIFT 
Retold by E. C. Parnwell 11 as. 
Stories of Sindbad the Sailor. Retold by F. M. Urling 
Smith 1 as 
Three Tales by Oscar Wilde. Retold by D. Fullerton 11 as. 
Tales of the Ancients. Retold by D. Fullerton 12 as. 
Great Expectations. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Retold by F. Page Re. 1 
Short Stories Refold. Chosen and retold by 
H. A. Treble ~ 12 as. 
Tales from Over the Sea. Chosen and retold by 
14 as. 


R. D. Binfield 
The Golden Goose and Other Stories. By J. and W. GRIM 
Retold by A. S. Hornby i Re. 1 
Our Caye at West Poley. By THOMAS HARDY 


Retold by E. C. Parnwell 14 as. 
Second Series 
The Stories of Shakespeare’s Plays 
Volume I. Retold by H. G. Wyatt & D. Fullerton 12 as. 
Volume II. Retold by H. G. Wyatt & N. Kates 12 as. 


Tales of Crime and Detection. Retold by G. F. Wear 14 as. 
Oliver Twist. By CHARLES Dickens. Retold by J. Page Re. 1 
Tales from Tolstoy. Retold by R. D. Binfield 12 as. 
The Adventures of Don Quixote. By M. DzCrRvantss 


Retold by A. S. Hornby 
Approved for class use by the Madras Textbook Committee, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY “PRESS 


Re, i 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR POST-GRADUATE STUDY 
IN AMERICA 


The American Embassy and the 
United States Educational Foundation in 
India invite applications for full and 
partial scholarships for post-graduate 
study in America during the 1955-56 
academic year. These scholarships are 


made available under the Smith-Mundt 


and Fulbright Acts of the United States 
Congress and from private funds. They 


cover full or partial cost of tuition and - 


maintenance at American universities 
for one academic year and travel to the 
United States and back to India. 


The scholarships are available only 
in the humanities, social sciences (theo- 
retical and applied) and in the pure 
sciences. No applications in applied 
Sciences and technologies will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. 


Examples of applied sciences and 
technologies in which scholarships are 
not available (because of the grants 
given in these fields in other programs) 
are agriculture, applied chemistry, ap- 
plied physics, engineering, chemical 
technology, metallurgy and medicine. 


An applicant must satisfy the follow- 
ing minimum requirements :— 


(a) Possess a post-graduate degree 
or diploma, either the post-graduate 
degree or the bachelor’s degree must be 
a first class B.A. (Hons.) or B.Sc. 
(Hons.) Degrees from the Universities 
of Andhra, Annamalai, Madras and Tri- 
vandrum will be considered the equi- 
valent of a Master’s degree after one 
year has elapsed from the date of taking 
the exam. ; (b) have at least two years 


of experience in his or her field of spe- - 


Cialization after completing the post- 
graduate degree or its recognized equi- 
valent (academic research will not be 


considered as practical experience) ; 
(c) be between 24 and 35 years of age 
at the time of application ; (d) be in 
India at the time of application and 
selection ; (e) should not have studied 
at the college level in the United States 
previously ; (f) should be a citizen of 
India; (g) be in good health; (h) be 
proficient in English. Exceptions to the 
degree requirements may be made in 
certain subjects such as music, painting, 
dancing, home science and physical 
education, in which post-graduate de- 
grees are not available in India. Appli- 
cants in these categories should submit 
their applications with the firm under- 
standing that the appropriate committee 
will have to determine whether or not 
their qualifications can be considered as 
satisfactory equivalents. 


No consideration will be given to 
applications received after August 20, 
or to those not meeting the prerequi- 
sites outlined above. No applicant will 
be considered for any field of study for 
which his or her university training and 
subsequent experience do not equip 
them. Seleétion will be made on the 
basis of merit first, by regional and 
national selection committees in India, 
and finally by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships in Washington. Any de- 
cision of these committees is final and 
no reconsideration is possible. 


Applicants must state their qualifi- 
cations and fields of study when apply- 
ing. Preliminary application blanks can 
be secured from, and should be filled 
in and returned by August 20 to the 
following address: For South India— 


The United States Information Service, 
158, Mount Road, Madras-2. 


